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PBEFACE. 



I GAKNOT resist the temptation to say a few preliminary words 
in committing my story to the consideration of that very acnte 
and exacting section of society — ^the juvenile pmblic, than whom 
no more severe critics exist. I do hope they will be kind to me, 
not from any merit of my own, bnt because I have struggled 
hard and earnestly to secure their approval. The story that 
appe^s in the pages which follow was, in the main, conceived 
many years ago, when continued disappointments and systematic 
refusals attended all my literary efforts, and I consequently had 
not the heart to sit down and put it into shape, on a very remote 
chance of its ever appearing in print, much less being paid for. 
But better times came, ^he tide changed, and although it has 
not, nor is it likely ^o lead on io fortune, at least brought with it 
itn opportunity — ^the old ideas were conjured up and moulded 
into expression, and Janet— a cherished and familiar companion 
in my thoughts — made her appearance in public — I only hope to 
become as dear to my young /people as she has always been 
to me. I have somehow or other a fancy in my brain that it 
will be «rged against my story, that too much prominence has 
been given to the grown-up characters ; the accusation may or 
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may not be jnst. In the |)resent instance, I have ventured an 
experiment, somewhat out of the beaten track of jnvenile 
literature, from a conviction in my own mind that a more solid 
and natural interest may be excited by taking such a departure 
from precedent : whether I am right or wrong remains to be 
seen. To tell the truth, if my readers are anything like myself, 
they must be heartily tired of reading how Master Naughtyboy 
would clamber up apple trees on Sundays in his best coat and 
trousers, and how by a righteous retrfbution he fell down and 
cracked his crown; or how Master Goodfellow never quarrelled, 
nor got into trouble, but was always in a serious mood, and 
sang nothing but liymns. Both these young gentlemen are 
such very old acquaintances that I 'for my part prefer a little 
novelty, and that is what I have attempted to introduce here. 
I hope Oliver always behaves as a good and honourable boy 
should, and in every sense deserves the title of gentleman, and 
knows what a Christian's duty in this -woiid of ours is. But 
enough of prologue; one might think I was almost afraid of 
my young people, and that I certainly am not, for they have 
been ever faithful and ccmstant to their old and loving servant, 

.SIDNEY DAEYL. 



Temple, 
November Ut, 1868. 
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Chapter I. 

HOMEWAED BOUND! 

WIFTLY over the glittering waters of the estuary of 
the Thames, her sails bellied oat by the favouring 
breeze and lit np by the bright tnoming son, till 
their whiteness was almost dazzling, the brave 
ship Gipsy Queeriy bound from Sydney to London, 
drew nearer and nearer to the end of her long and 
perilous journey. She had done her work well in 
weather foul and fair, and bore upon her sides the scars of more 
than one fierce conflict with storms in the tropics and squalls in 
the southern seas, that had made her stout framework shiver again 
and again, and threatened to send her and her living freight to the 
bottom. But all that was passed now, she had parted company 
with the waves for a while, and in a few short hours more would 
be snugly ensconced in a cosy comer of the docks, there to enjoy a 
long and well-earned rest. So she bounded on over the sparkling 
waters till the banks on either side the river narrowed the way 
along which she was travelling. Presently an excessively dirty 
and noisy little steam tug came panting up alongside, and in a 
few minutes more the masts of the Gipsy Queen were bare of 
canvas and she was being towed to her destination. 
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It was a pleasant thing to witness the general delight, it might 
almost be called ecstacy, of all on board the Australian clipper 
ship. Most of her passengers had drawn their first breath in the 
old country, and their hearts yearned toward the land that gave 
them birth, as they found themselves once again folded to her 
bosom. Some few there were who made her acquaintance for the 
first time, but the same feeling was at work within them, for all 
their nearest and dearest had called England mother, and so they 
loved her, though till now they had never seen her bright and 
bonnie face. 

Did I say that all on board the Gipsy Queen were glad and 
happy ? Yes, and so all were, with a single exception. While 
those around her were laughing and chattering gaily at the pro- 
spect of a speedy termination of the voyage, and a release from 
their long imprisonment, and many were bright with the anticipa- 
tion of meeting loved friends and relations not seen for years, one 
lonely, silent woman sat apart with her baby-boy in her arms, her 
face worn and weary- looking, and her eyes turned wistfully toward 
the sea, that was now scarcely visible. There was an expression 
in them altogether inconsistent with the general mirth and gaiety ; 
and as she rocked herself backwards and forwards, moaning sadly 
the while, it required no very great acuteness to perceive that 
there was some deep sorrow gnawing at her heart. She was 
young, of that there could be no doubt, though trouble had 
evidently done its worst to prematurely age her ; she was pretty, 
too, and her general appearance indicated gentle breeding and 
delicate nurture. What a contrast there was between the darkness 
and gloom on her face, and the smiles and dimples of which her 
baby's countenance seemed composed ! Now I know that it is 
always the fashion for every mother to declare that her own 
individual baby is the most beautiful, the dearest, the sweetest 
darling that ever found its way into the troublesome world. I am 
not a mother, and I am not going to trouble myself with com- 
parisons, which, as the old saying most sensibly remarks, are 
odious ; but I have no hesitation whatever in asserting that that 
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baby on board the Gipsy Queen was a perfect picture. His 
face was saffdsed with sanshine ; not that he never cried, babies 
who are in good health and alive to the responsibilities of their 
position ought to have a glorious roar occasionally, it is of 
immense benefit to their constitutions, and an incontrovertible 
sign of the soundness of their lungs. But at the time we are 
making an inspection of him he was in the best of tempers ; 
stretched out full length on his mother's lap, and with his big blue 
eyes turned upwards, he was crowing and kicking in a manner 
that showed he was determined to attract her attention to him. 
self. But her thoughts were far away ; back through storm and 
rain and mist, over the thousands of miles of green sea that the 
Gipsy Queen had traversed, her mind wandered to the land 
she had left behind, and the terrible mission from which she was 
now returning, that she had gone thither upon. And then the 
irresistible hot tears forced their way out, and coursing unheeded 
down her pale cheeks fell upon the upturned face of the smiling 
youngster, till one big drop lighted on his eyelid, and nearly 
blinding him for a moment, changed in a single wink the whole 
aspect of his countenance. At his first cry his mother seemed 
roused from her abstraction, and pressing him to her bosom 
soothed him with soft words and tender caresses. And soon the 
summer storm was past, and the sunshine was as bright as ever ! 

Throughout the voyage it had been a mystery to the passengers 
by the Gipsy Queen who and what was this lonely, melancholy 
woman, who kept so entirely to herself, associating with no one, 
indeed, speaking to no one, except when it was impossible to 
avoid doing so. Her only companion was her baby, in whose 
society she spent all her time. More than once the captain, 
who was a rough, good-humoured fellow, and every inch of him a 
sailor, had tried hard to enter into conversation with her ; and on 
one occasion had gone into ecstacies over the baby, which, as a 
man of much and varied experience, he held to be the right way 
to winning a mother's heart. But she met his advances with a 
coldness that was repulsive, and when he proposed to take the 
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joung gentleman from her for a few moments to giro him a 
** here we go/' np, np, up!" she only clutched the little fellow 
more tightly to her hreast, while her eyes, illumined by a wild 
and passionate look, flashed out a negative. 

** I'm bothered if I c^n make her out," said the disconcerted 
skipper to one of the passengers after this interview. ** She's a 
regular sphinx, and there's no taking her bearings." 

The clock of an adjacent church was striking six, and the 
gilded weathercock that surmounted the spire seemed almost a 
flame in the ruby-red rays of the expiring sun, when the Gip$y 
Queen, having successfully made her way under the auspices of 
the dirty little steam-tug up the river, at last came to a secure 
and comfortable resting-place. Some of her passengers had 
landed at Qravesend in order to save time, and those who remained 
till she was securely moored in the docks did not take very long 
to clear out, for they were only too glad to find themselves standing 
once again on terra firma. Passengers and crew had for the 
most part taken themselves off to their friends or to such places 
as their fancy led them, and the Gipsy Queen was almost 
deserted, when, as the shadows were lengthening and the twilight 
was drawing on, the lonely mother stole quietly ashore and hurried 
away, her baby in her arms, past the many storehouses, over the 
swing bridges, and finally out at the dock gates into the noisy, 
bustling streets of East London. She had left what little luggnge 
she possessed behind her, purposing to send for it on the morrow, 
for a strange feeling possessed her that she could not sleep 
another night on board the ship, and though at first she sought 
to combat it, she found it irresistible. And so out into the busy 
thoroughfare, friendless, homeless, with care and anxiety gnawing 
at her heart, she made her way, while the baby, unconscious of 
the new world upon which he had entered, slept soundly under 
her shawl ! 

Connolly's Lodging House was a place well known and much 
frequented by sailors and other persons, whose wandering manner 
of life made it impossible and unnecessary for them to have a fixed 
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residence anywhere. It stood, or rather tottered, in a dark and 
narrow street leading ont of the Commercial Road, which was 
regarded with no great favour hy the police, and on the outside 
presented anything hat an inviting appearance. Its visage was 
hegrimed and blackened with the soot of ages, and the upper part 
was prevented from falling forward by a strong beam that stretched 
across the street and rested on the opposite house. But for this 
precaution the top stories of each would have long before made 
one another*s acquaintance in common ruin on the stones of the 
street below. 

Mrs. Connolly — her good man had gone to his rest these ten 
years — ^was a remarkable woman in every sense of the word. In 
stature and circumference she was proportioned in a way that 
would have made her an invaluable adjunct to a travelling 
caravan, while her voice was of so masculine a tone that it was 
dif&cult to believe that it could be associated with petticoats. I 
am sorry to have to add that whatever quantity of the milk of 
human kindness she had once possessed, it was now completely 
soured, and she regarded humanity generally as a thing to be 
bullied and cheated and ill-treated ; at least, such portions of it 
as came under her notice and handling. Perhaps this was not 
altogether surprising, for in her time she had had some rough 
customers to deal with, and had on one occasion been laid up for 
nearly three months in consequence of a brutal assault made upon 
her by a Coolie seaman, who, afber sleeping at her lodging-house 
for upwards of a week, refused to pay her for the accommodation, 
which conduct naturally enough she resented. Her establish- 
ment was divided into two compartments, one for men and the 
other for women and children. And thither, as the night drew 
on, the poor and homeless came hurrying, till every bed was full, 
and the atmosphere of the ill-built, ill-ventilated wards, became 
suffocating and almost pestilential. Ah ! my young people, you 
in your own cosy little rooms all to yourselves, with everything 
about you clean and white and sweet smelling, do not know the 
filth and grime and sickly odours in which so many of your 
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fellows have to sleep, where to breathe is to inhale poison, and 
the dreams are of fever and death ! 

It was getting dark, and Mrs. Connolly was standing at what 
she was pleased to term her front door, awaiting the arrival of 
candidates for accommodation in her house, when she was staoiiled 
by a hand being placed upon her arm ; and looking np she found 
a young and decently dressed woman standing at her side with a 
baby in her arms. It was the lonely mother we met on board the 
Gipsy Queen, 

What on earth do you want making people jump in that 
way?" growled Mrs. Connolly, looking very red. "Why couldn't 
you speak instead of catching hold of one ?" 

** I am very sorry to have startled you," was the answer, given 
in a soft and musical voice, but I want to know if I can have a 
bedroom here to-night 7 " 

A bedroom ! " roared the lodging-house keeper, with a grim 
smile on her face ; **well, I'm blessed. Would you like a parlour 
and a boudoir as well ? A bedroom, indeed ! I don't keep bed- 
rooms ; but if you want somewhere to sleep there's the women's 
ward, where you can have half a nice comfortable bed for two- 
pence for the night. A bedroom, indeed ! " And with that Mrs. 
Connolly went of into a violent fit of laughter, till her cheeks got 
purple, and she was almost choked with the cough it had induced. 
At last she was brought to her senses by being addressed in a 
style to which she was little accustomed. 

^* Listen to me, woman," said the stranger : I want none of 
your coarse wit. If you have a bed in a separate room to let I 
will take it and pay you for it, but as to my sleeping in a ward 
with my baby and sharing a bed with one of your female lodgers, 
I would sooner wander about the streets till morning." 

Mrs. Connolly was dumb-founded ; she, who was always treated 
with the most profound respect, to be addressed as woman," it was 
simply awfuL But as often happens with persons who are in the 
habit of carrying things with a high hand and lording it over 
their fellow-creatures, she was completely mastered by the bold 
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and anihoritatiTe style in which she had heen met. She conld 
not help respecting the woman who had vanquished her in a 
moment, and when she did speak her own tone was much sahdued. 

" Well, now I come to think of it," she said, "there is the 
attic yon might hare. It's rather high up, and the ceiling's a trifle 
low, bat we can soon set it a bit sqaare and comfortable. Will 
that suit?" 

« I have no doubt it will do well enough," was the answer. 

It matters little what sort of a room it is, so long as I have it to 
mysel£ Show me to it," she added, impatiently, for I am tired." 

"My Yisitors always pays first," suggested Mrs. Connolly, 
holding out her hand ; " it's so much better, you know, for them, 
we ain't under no obligations to one another." 

"Enough 1" was the reply, and the sum having been named 
was at once placed in her outstretched palm. 

And then up the creaking, rickety stairs, that groaned and 
shook ominously beneath their feet, Mrs. Connolly led the way, 
followed by the stranger woman and her baby. At last the attic 
was reached, and entered afler some difficulty in opening the door, 
and the lodger found herself in a room, the ceiling of which was 
about a couple of inches above her head, while by stretching out 
both her arms she could touch either ^all. The furniture con- 
sisted of a chair with the seat almost entirely gone, and a small 
bed, which the maker must have intended for a person of very 
diminutive stature. But she seemed to heed none of these disad- 
vantages, for, taking the candlestick from Mrs. Connolly's hand, 
she abruptly wished her " Good night 1 " and that worthy, under- 
standing the hint, disappeared downstairs, and had soon resumed 
her position on the doorstep below. 

Meanwhile the lonely woman had seated herself on the edge of 
the bed, and unfastening her shawl disclosed the placid face of her 
sleeping baby ; and as she looked down upon him, she thought 
what she would give to rest thus peacefully. My dear young 
people, that baby is my hero, and it is his story I am going to tell. 
So regard him well now at the beginning of his voyage ; ere I 
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shall have done with him there will have been many an ebb and 
flow in the river of his fortunes, that perchance may recall the 
time when thus sleeping on his mother s bosom he was in blissful 
ignorance of the future and what it would bring forth ! Still, his 
eyes are closed and he sleeps on soundly, while she presses him 
nearer to her heart and kisses him fondly ! Not till long years are 
passed will he know what her love and devotion to liim has been I 
Never more will he see that gentle face so soft and kind to him, or 
be met by her tender, winning glances that had so often in a moment 
soothed and quieted his baby sorrows ! No, still he slumbers, 
while slowly but surely inexorable fate weaves a veil, that when he 
wakes will have hidden her from his view for ever in this world ! 

Morning was breaking, and the stars were making their last 
feeble twinkles, when the policeman on duty in passing Connolly's 
Lodging House was startled to see smoke issuing from the 
window of one of the lower rooms of that establishment. In an 
instant more he had satisfied himself that the place was on Are, 
and at once raised an alarm. Soon the street was in an uproar, 
windows were thrown up, and pale and frightened faces peered out 
of them, while the greedy flames that had now burst forth in all 
their fury danced higher and higher, catching the woodwork and 
spreading further and further. Helter skelter, racing for life, 
half-naked and wild with terror, Mrs. Connolly's lodgers tumbled 
out of their frouzy beds, and fighting madly with one another 
most of them managed to squeeze themselves through the narrow 
passage into the street. As for the landlady herself, she had taken 
flight at the first alarm, and in the airiest of costumes was stand- 
ing in the gutter weeping and wringing her hands as she watched 
the destruction of her house. 

There is a loud hurrah from those in the street. See, here 
comes the engine! the smoking horses galloping at the top of 
their speed as if conscious of their errand. Then, in a shorter 
time than it takes to write, the hose is fixed, and the demon, Fire, 
has to grapple with his enemy. Water I But he will have the best 
of the battle to-night, he has had too long a start in the race, and 
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a second deluge could scarce quench him till he has burned him- 
self out. 

The chief fireman was a fine specimen of an Englishman, 
broad shouldered, open countenanced, with an eye that bespoke 
determination and courage in the heart. He had before now done 
many a noble deed of daring amidst the flames, and was always 
ready to risk his own life to save that of a fellow-creature. 

** Are all the people out ? '* he shouted, but everybody was in 
such a state of terror that no answer followed. Then, almost 
before the echo of his voice had ceased, a wild shriek was heard, 
and immediately after, a woman's face, ghastly and distorted with 
the agony of the situation, appeared at one of the top windows of 
the burning house. 

**Save my child! " she screamed ; ** I care not what comes to 
me, only save him ! " 

Higher and higher darted the tongues of flame, ruddier and 
ruddier grew the glare in the clear morning sky ; could it be that 
men would stand by and see a helpless woman and her babe swept 
into eternity without extending a hand to save them? No, never 
should that be said, at least, so far as Sam Hill the fireman was 
concerned. It was no time for reflection or balancing proba- 
bilities, every second was precious, and he knew that he was not 
only jeopardising his own life but his chance of rescuing those in 
danger by delay. He uttered no word, but before the horrified 
crowd had recovered from the terrible sight he was battling his 
way through scorching flames and suffocating smoke up the stairs 
that yielded beneath his feet. He never paused to think ; had he 
done so, Sam could scarcely have felt otherwise than that he was 
a doomed man, and that he would never set his eyes on his own 
little blind daughter at home again. But a merciful Providence, 
on occasions of this sort, endows the heart with such a noble 
purpose, that everything is forgotten save the one object in view. 
Half-choked and bliuded, guided by the mother's screams, he 
struggled on till he reached the attic-door. For one moment he 
turned to look behind him, and as he did so the stairs over which 
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he had jnst passed fell with a dreadful crash, catting off the only 
means of escape. But Sam Hill neither changed colour nor 
paused, he always carried with him an unswerring belief and 
confidence in the love and mercy of the Omnipotent, and he was 
as cool and collected as ever. He found the mother and her bal^y 
in the room, the former exhausted and fainting, the latter 
screaming and shrieking. I am sorry to have to record that on 
so trying an occasion my young gentleman was so exceedingly 
weak as to cry ; but considering his age, and one thing and 
another, perhaps it was not altogether surprising ! At the sight 
of Sam Hill, the woman seemed for a moment to reviye. Stag- 
gering across towards him, she put her baby into his arms. 

'^Begone!'' she whispered hoarsely, and in a strangely altered 
voice, **or it will be too late. See, it is close upon us I" she 
continued, pointing with her finger through the open door, where 
the flames were already mingling with the thick smoke. **Save 
my baby-boy, and the good God will bless you and yours I " 
and then, falling at his feet, her hands stretched out im- 
ploringly, she murmured something he could not hear, and 
sank fainting on the floor. Another awful crash below, and Sam 
Hill felt the floor rocking beneath him. There was no time to be 
lost, he rushed to the window and looked out. He could hear 
the roar of voices below, and the hissing of the water as it fell 
upon the fire, but saw no means of escape. Suddenly his eye 
lighted on the beam that stretched across the street, supporting 
the upper stories of the two houses as has been described. It 
was after all but a foot beneath the window-ledge, and he thought 
he could reach it safely. Perilous though this alternative was, it 
seemed pleasant in comparison with the fate that awaited him if 
he remained. He turned to look if the woman was still un- 
conscious ; she was kneeling at his side again. Save my baby- 
boy I " she shouted. ** Leave me here, but save him ! *' 

It was a terrible occasion for Sam, he could not bear to leave 
her behind, but he felt that his first effort must be to rescue the 
little one in his arms, whose helpless cries wrung his heart. 
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Catching np the sheet from the hed, he folded the hahj up in it, 
and then slang the strange handle roand his neck. In a moment 
more he was clinging on to the window-ledge, his legs swinging 
to and fro in search of the heanu He coald not toach it, it was 
jast a trifle too far heneath him, and there he hang almost hy his 
nails, with the vision of a terrihle death hefore him. One last effort 
mast he made ; he tamed his eyes downward and saw that what 
he soaght was scarce half-a-dozen inches helow him. Why, after 
all, if he let go of the window-ledge he coald catch hold of the 
heam as he dropped, there was no great difficalty in that, only if 
he shoald miss catching hold of it ! Only and if— those two words 
he never waited to think ahoat, hat, like a hero as he was, made 
a hold strike for life — and won 1 

Oyer the slender hridge he made his way with his harden on his 
hack, and when he reached the other side friendly arms were oat- 
stretched to receive him and drag him into safety. And then, over- 
taxed natore gave way, and as one of his mates loosed the living 
bundle from aroand his neck, Sam Hill dropped in a swoon ! 

And that lonely melancholy woman, who came to England 
by the Gipsy Queen, slept the sleep that knows no waking, 
beneath the smoaldering embers of what had once been Connolly's 
Lodging Hoase. 

Chapter II. 

BLIND JANET. 

WOMDEB what keeps year father so late this morning, 
Jenny!" exclaimed Miss Sarah Hill, better known 
among her friends and acqnaintance as Aant Sally, 
as she bnsied herself in the preparation of some 
tempting-looking battered toast in the little parlonr 
of Sam Hill's hoase, on the morning when the events 
' recorded in the latter part of the last chapter occarred. 
** It's an nncommon thing for him to be behind-hand in coming 
to breakfast," she continued. ''It's pretty sare there's been a 
fire somewhere daring the night." 
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The speaker was a bustling, smart-looking woman, who jerked 
ont her words with extraordinary emphasis, and seemed anxious 
to say all she had to say with the least possible waste of time. 
Bat with all her briskness, nay, it might almost be called rough- 
ness of manner, Aunt Sally had a big and tender heart, and when 
her brother's wife died some three years before the time when we 
made her acquaintance, she had, without a murmur, left a com- 
fortable situation as housekeeper at a large warehouse in the city, 
at his invitation, to come and look after his cottage and take care 
of his little blind daughter. 

It had been a grieyous blow to Sam, when, after long hope 
deferred, he had been assured by the most competent authorities 
that his darling child, Janet, was irretrieyably blind, and that 
those bright brown eyes that appeared so full of life and intelli- 
gence to him were powerless and dead. At first he could not 
belieye what the doctors told him, and seating her on his knee 
would gaze long and earnestly into the little one's unappreciative 
orbs, waiting anxiously but confidently for some sign in them that 
she could see him. But as time passed on, the irresistible truth 
dawned on him ; the doctors must be right, and he could do 
nought but bear with patience the dispensation of Proyidence. 

As for Janet herself, she was perfectly contented and happy, 
and strangers who saw her often went away quite ignorant of 
the terrible calamity under which she laboured. Her face was 
always wreathed in smiles, her laugh silvery and hearty, while she 
was singing about the place from morning till night, carrying an 
atmosphere of contentment and gaiety into every comer of the 
cottage. A more lovely child nature never formed ; it almost 
seemed as if it had sought to make up for the one fearful 
deficiency in its work by gifting her with a beauty of form and 
feature as near perfection as could be. Look at her as she sits by 
the open window; for though the limited size of Sam's cottage 
requires that the cookery be done in the parlour, it is a warm 
summer's morning. What painter would not rush off for his tools to 
perpetuate such a living picture 1 She can only number nine 
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years, and yet she appears as if she had lived ahnost twice that 
period, so marked and striking is the chiselling of her face. At 
this moment there is something troubling her, she is neither 
smiling nor singing, but her eyes are sad; and as Aunt 
Sally addresses her in the words that have been recorded, she 
sighs and makes no reply. Janet's love for her father was so 
intense, that when he was away from her side beyond the 
customary period entailed by his duty, she became quite melan- 
choly, and would sit silent and gloomy till he came home, when 
his entrance would bring back the fine weather and set her all 
right again. 

** I can hear him ! *' she exclaimed, jumping up suddenly from 
her seat by the window and hurrying to the door to let her father 
in, while Aunt Sally took occasion to look out at Sam, who was 
Btanding on the step, and to commence a remonstrance with him 
for being so late. 

** Lawk a mercy ! whatever is that bundle youVe got in your 
arms ? " she called to him, observing that he was carrying some- 
thing that looked soft and bulky. <<I hope you ain't been picking 
up a bargain anywhere,'' she added, remembering sundry 
occasions on which Sam had been most terribly taken in by 
designing persons who had cheap lots for sale. 

** Just you keep your curiosity to yourself, Sally," was Sam's 
answer from the outside, and the next moment he made his 
appearance in the parlour, followed by Janet, and continued: *'It 
ain't a bargain exactly as I've been picking up, but it's something 
valuable, that I'm going to make a present of to you and 
Jenny." 

By this time Aunt Sally's curiosity was too much for her, and 
so she put down the teapot she was just about to fill at the kettle, 
and crossed to where Sam was standing, his mouth twitching 
with fun. 

«Come, Sam, let's see itl" she said, making a dart at the 
bundle — ^but he was too sharp for her, and jumped out of 
the way. 
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"Oh, do tell US what it is, father 1" chimed in Janet, still 
holding fast hy Sam*s coat tails. 

Now how long these two would have been kept in suspense it 
is impossible to say, but at that instant there was a sudden and 
most incomprehensible movement in the bundle, which was im- 
mediately followed by a strange sound proceeding from it, that 
bore a remarkable resemblance to a baby's cry. 

**I do believe it's a sucking pig," jerked out Aunt Sally, all in 
a hurry. 

"It's a baby, I*m sure," said Janet, clapping her hands ; and 
the sageness of her guess was vindicated by a further and more 
prolonged agitation in the bundle, accompanied by strains, the 
nature of which there was no farther room to doubt. 

"Well, Sam, and what does all this mean?*' inquired Aunt 
Sally, in a great flurry, partly at having made an absurd mistake, 
and next at the singularity of the situation. " What new foolery 
have you been up to?*' 

"It means, Sally," replied Sam, tears standing in his brave 
old eyes, and his voice quivering as he laid back the shawl and 
disclosed the little one whom he had rescued from death, " that, 
by God*s mercy 1 have been able to save this tiny mite from 
being burned up like his poor mother. He and I have been as 
nigh the grave as man and baby ever was before, without being 
took into it, and there's a something in my heart that says to me, 
' Sam Hill, as long as you're this side the green grass, and have 
got a bit or a sup, that poor little orphan shouldn't know what it 
is to want.* And, Sally, that's what I mean ; and when Tve told 
you all about it you'll say I'm right." 

With that, Sam took his. chair at the table, and told them of 
his battle with the flames, and how slight a thing had saved him. 
And, meanwhile, Janet had crept to his side, and, gently drawing 
the baby from his arms, took the little fellow into her own, and 
sitting down on a hassock at her father's side, hushed his cries 
and restored the smiles and dimples once again. And, by-and-by, 
as Sam progressed with his story, she passed her hand over the 
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baby's face gently, for thus it was that she could alone appreciate 
the human face divine in her terrible darkness. And he, with his 
big blue eyes, looked up into hers with wonder and astonishment, 
nor offered the slightest objection to her strange way of taking 
his likeness. On the contrary, he stretched out his arms to her, 
and laughed and crowed till Sam was compelled to bring his 
talking to a conclusion suddenly; and as he saw Janet a soft 
look stole oyer his face, and he pat his big homy fist upon her 
head and blessed her. 

"Well, Sam," said Aunt Sally, greatly mollified and overcome 
by the sad fate of the poor, lonely mother, **a baby aint altogether 
the most convenient thing to have about a place. But you're 
right, I dare say, and I'll do my best to bring this 'ere bundle up 
well and hearty." 

** God bless you, Sail," said Sam ; ** there aint a woman in the 
world as has got such a big heart as you have. It takes very 
little to make it swell and swell till one almost expects it would 
burst." 

"And if you please, Aunt Sally," chimed in Janet, ** I may be 
nurse ; mayn't I ? I'm quite sure I can always keep him quiet 
and good. Why he has not cried since I took him from 
father!" 

Who says there are not good Samaritans in this world to 
succour those who have fallen into rough places ? I would ask 
any one who entertains such an opinion to step into Sam Hill's 
parlour and take stock of those three charitable Christians, who, 
in their own comfort, with a roof over their heads and food upon 
their table, have remembered how One abave is a Father to the 
fetherless, and have registered a pilent vow to protect and watch 
over the motherless bairn. 

"Did the poor woman who was burned, father," inquired 
Janet, " tell you what the baby's name was ? " 

"No, my girl," replied Sam, " there was no time to be wasted 
in asking names or telling them. I know no more than you who 
she was or where she hailed from ; and though I made inquiries of 
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Mrs. Connolly and the other folks who was a lodging in the burnt 
house, they couldn't give me any information. AH Mrs. Connolly 
said was I that last night the strange woman came with this baby 
in her arms and asked for a bed in a room by herself And that's 
all ; she'd never seen her before, and didn't even know which end 
of the street she came from." 

**Then what are we to call him?" persevered Janet, for she 
was determined that our hero should be christened then and there. 
** Now, Aunt Sally, do give him a name I " 

** Me, my dear I " exclaimed the worthy lady addressed, ** I've 
no time to think about giving people names ; you can do 
that." 

"Yes, Jenny, you shall be his godmother, and give him his 
name," added Sam, patting his little daughter lovingly on the 
head; "and won't he be just proud of you when he grows 
up?" 

Janet sat quite silent for a few minutes, as if engaged in deep 
thought ; then her eye brightened and she burst out with, "Well, 
father, I think I've got one that will do. Of course his surname 
must be Hill, because he belongs to us, and his other shall be 
Oliver, after Uncle Oliver. Oh, won't he be surprised when he 
comes home from the next voyage to find that he has got a name- 
sake ? " And Janet laughed her silvery laugh. Aunt Sally smiled 
pleasantly, Sam nodded his head approvingly, and thus it was 
that he who hereafter will be known as Oliver Kill was christened. 
As for the baby himself, he crowed louder than ever, while Janet 
bent over his face, and kissing him, whispered under her breath, 
" Please God bless my little brother ! " 
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Chapter III. 

** SOME BBYEN TEAB8." 

HEKE is one privilege, if so it can be called, that the 
stoiy-teller possesses, which is, that he may do just 
what he likes with Father Time, and go backwards 
or forwards any number of years, just as it happens 
to suit his conyenience. Centuries are as nothing; he 
may revert to the days when Richard Goeur de Lion 
did terrible and cruel work among his Jewish sub- 
jects, though, by the way, there was not much of the lion-heart 
about his persecutions of these same helpless people; or he 
may leap into the future without heeding the length of his jump. 
It is all for the best, however, that he should be able so to 
do, otherwise he would often be driven to chronicle a great many 
incidents about his characters anything but striking or bteresting. 

I have no doubt that Oliver Hill was a very wonderful baby in 
his way, and that, besides being very prepossessing in appear- 
ance, he was more intelligent, more observant, in f&ct, the most 
astoundingly clever young gentleman for his age that ever sucked 
a thumb, or disturbed a household in the middle of the night with 
his cries. At the same time, in the earlier portion of his career, he 
did not accomplish anything very remarkable, beyond scalding him- 
self by trying the effect of an impromptu warm bath in the fish-kettle 
when it was full of boiling water ; and, on another occasion, nearly 
amputating his thumb and forefinger by playing with the suet 
chopper, which Aunt Sally had accidentally left in his way. These 
two important events, varied by periodical bumps and tumbles, 
unceasing care and attention from Janet, and decided over-feeding 
on Aunt Sally *s part, not omitting daily cockhorse rides to 
Banbury Gross on Sam's knee, made up the principal items of 
Master Oliver's baby existence. He certainly had everything 
his own way ; and, iiiough he scarcely seemed to appreciate the 
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importance of liis position in the cottage, no despot ever exercised 
a more arbitrary role over liis subjects than did he oyer its 
inmates. Aunt Sally was always devising some new piece* of 
finery for him ; Janet never seemed tired of playing with him ; 
Sam was perpetually locking up sixpences to pay for his schooling 
by-and-by ; and Dash — ah, that reminds me I have forgotten to 
introduce that most distinguished character. So now, to atone for 
my error — "Mr. Reader — Mr. Dash; Mr. Dash — Mr. Reader." 

Dash was a descendant in a direct line of that yery old and time- 
honoured family called Terrier, who had existed since I do not 
know when, and who haye always been held in the yery highest 
estimation. His appearance was thoroughly in keeping with his 
name, and, what with the sharpness of his nose, the perkiness of 
his ears, and the curl of his tail, he was a canine dandy of the 
first water. When Oliyer was first introduced into Sam's 
establishment. Dash much resented what he sagely anticipated 
would detract a yery considerable share of attention from him, 
and retired to soothe his wounded feelings in the back yard, 
whence they were unable to coax him for nearly a week. At 
the end of that time he thought better of it, and returned to the 
parlour, where, for a little while longer, he sulked in a comer. 
But Janet would not allow this exhibition of temper, and catching 
him up in her arms she gaye him a good scolding, and then sitting 
him on a chair beside her, and holding Oliyer on her knee, she 
made them known to one another; and, though Dash at first 
turned his head away and would not look agreeable, he slowly allowed 
his better feelings to obtain the upper hand, and it was not yery 
long before he and the baby would romp under the table together, 
to Janet's intense delight and Aunt Sally *s terror, lest *'the 
child" should run a pin or needle into himself. As Dash and 
Oliyer got better acquainted, and at the same time grew older, it 
was one of the fanniest things in the world to see the tricks the 
former was taught by his friend ; in fact, as Sam often used to 
remark, he belieyed that dog could do eyerything but speak." 

And thus, loyed and cherished almost as tenderly as if his 
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mother had lived to \vatch over him, Oliver, the baby, grew and 
grew, till, on one eventfol day, Aunt Sally announced her intention 
of investing him with the distinguished order of Knickerbockers, 
and forthwith proceeded to carry her plan into execution, despite the 
strenuous opposition of the young gentleman operated on, who had a 
decided objection to the stockings scrubbing his legs. He managed, 
however, to survive the infliction, and was not very long in learning 
to appreciate the advantages of his newly-acquired dignity. 

One winter's evening, when the snow was falling heavily outside, 
and Sam, on duty at his Station, heartily wishing himself in his 
own cosy little room at home, Aunt Sally and Janet were sitting 
over the fire in the parlour of the cottage, the former vigorously 
knitting a pair of warm socks for her brother, while the latter 
was doing duty as a pillow to Oliver, who, resting on a stool at 
her feet, had laid his head in her lap, and was sleeping soundly. 

** Auntie,*' said Janet, after a long period of silence, speaking 
softly lest she should disturb him, ** do you think we shall ever 
know where Oliver came from, and what his real name was ? " 

" I'm certain sure we shan't, my dear," was the answer. "Your 
father has done all he can,* and more than he ought for the 
matter of that. Money's scarce enough, goodness knows, let 
alone wasting it putting advertisements in newspapers on the 
chance of people seeing them as is dead and gone long ago." 

" But how do you know that. Aunt Sally," ventured Janet, 
timidly, for they had discussed the same point before now, and her 
aunt had more than once expressed very strong opinions upon it. 

" Listen to me, Jenny," replied that worthy but positive lady, 
laying down her work for a moment, "I'm not a-going to say 
anything more on the subject, or else I very likely shall get angry ; " 
and then, by way of immediately contradicting her own assertion, 
she went on — ** All I knows is, that if there's anybody a-living 
as that child belongs to, my name isn't Sarah." 

It was no use Janet felt, and so she relapsed into silence once 
more, and, closing her eyes, wandered away with her own thoughts 
till she seemed as if she were in a new world, with strange &ces 
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around her. Only Oliyer was with her, holding her hand in his, and 
he led her past the shadowy forms ahout her, and looked wistfally 
up into their dim faces ; and then, just as he seemed on the point 
of recognizing one of them, it faded away and was lost to her. 

** Jenny," said Aunt Sally, after anpther long silence, giving a 
finishing twist with her knitting needles to one of the socks she 
was at work upon, "that child wants another pair of knicker- 
hockers ; it will never do for him to be running about in those he*s 
got on. He*ll have nothing fit to be seen in of a Sundays.*' 

Jenny, startled firom her reverie, was back in a twinkling fi-om 
the land of fancies in which she had been wandering to the cheerful 
fire and Aunt Sally's brisk voice. The visions that seemed 
floating before her vanished like as with the touch of a magician's 
wand, and she awoke as if from a pleasant dream. 

** There's that old fi:ock of his," continued Aunt Sally — who 
never thought anything ought to be done without proceeding to do 
it on the moment, and who had already jumped up from her chair 
and was busy turning over the contents of a cupboard in one 
comer of the parlour — ** he wore when he was first brought here, 
he scarcely ever had it on his back after, and I think I could 
cut that up so as to make a pair of knickerbockers out of it for 
him to wear on week-days. Here it is," she added, dragging out 
the before-mentioned garment, which certainly looked considerably 
the worse for wear, and scarcely seemed likely to afford sufficient 
material for the purpose to which it was about to be devoted. 
But Aunt Sally could accomplish the most wonderful feats with 
her needle, and, in a few seconds more, she had laid the frock out 
on the table, and was unpicking the stitches — those stitches over 
which a dear, dead hand had once so fondly laboured. Snip, 
snip went the scissors, till this part of the work was nearly 
accomplished, when Janet, who was again relapsing into her dreamy 
state, was startled by an exclamation from her aunt. 

** Mercy on us, Janny," she jerked out, " if here isn't a small 
piece of paper, with some writing on it, sewed up in the hem of 
the skirt. Depend upon it, it will tell us something more than we 
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think for. Where are my glasses ?** she continued, patting her 
hand into her pocket, and taming its contents oat on to the table. 
Bat her spectacles were not there ; and, as was asaally the case, 
it took her some minates to find them. And, meanwhile, 
Janet sat silent and sad, for her heart was troubled, and a 
fear was within her, that had often before disturbed her, that 
some one would come at last to claim Oliver, and take him 
away. 

At last Aunt Sally found her eyes, as she generally called her 
spectacles, and, adjusting them, unrolled the thin scrap of paper. 
Her hands trembled as she did so, and, for once in her life, she 
felt nervous. Though she would have denied it had anyone charged 
her with it, there was in her heart an echo of Janet's fear. The 
writing before her was of a scrawling, illegible character, indeed, 
towards the end some of the words were so indistinct that she had 
the greatest difficulty to make them out. There was no date or 
address at the top ; in fact, it ran thus : — 

" I, George Blundell, with my dying breath, wish to make 
reparation for a wicked wrong I have committed. In the presence 
of his wife, and in writing upon this paper, I solemnly declare 
that Arthur Mordaunt is innocent of the robbery he was supposed 
to have committed, aud that it was I, and I alone, who stole the 
money from Messrs. Bobson's cash-box eighteen months ago. 
May God forgive me the cruel wrong I have done him ! I can 
write no more, lest I have no power left me to sign this. — 
GEonaE Blundell." 

Stumbling and blundering through this as she best could. Aunt 
Stilly at length got to the end of it. For once she was startled, 
in spite of herself, and her hand trembled visibly as she folded 
the paper up and took off her spectacles. 

Auntie," said Janet, softly, ''perhaps the Arthur Mordaunt, 
whose name you read, is Oliver's father.'* 

** I should'nt wonder, my dear," replied Aunt Sally, dreamily, 
and then, after a pause, she added, as if speaking to herself, 
" That man must be found — ^he must be found ! " 
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Janet said nothing more, bnt soon again she was wandering away 
into the land of fancies, and the shadowy forms rose again before 
her, and seemed to assnme shapes that were familiar to her. But 
ever at her side was Oliver, holding her hand in his, so tightly 
grasped that it seemed as if it were in a vice ; and thns for a 
while she forgot the darkness that hid the bright sky, the green 
trees, and above all the faces of those she loved from her, and 
lived in a world that was all her own. 

Just as Oliver woke Sam came in at the door, and the child 
immediately ran towards him, crying "Dear daddie.** As Sam 
took him up in his arms and kissed him, Aunt Sally thought of 
the paper, and what was written on it, and then a great crystal 
drop glistened on her cheek, and she turned away to busy herself 
in the preparation of supper, for her eyes were full of tears. Thus 
it was that they lighted on the first footprint of the track that 
henceforth was to be followed on, and traced till the mystery 
should be cleared up, and the lost found. 

Chapter IV. 

BLACK MONDAY. 

EVEN years have passed since the day when Sam 
brought Oliver to his home. From knickerbockers 
he has been promoted to trousers, into the pockets 
of which he seizes every available opportunity to 
thrust his hands. He is a bright, sturdy boy, with a 
clear honest eye that engenders confidence, and is 
quite as precocious as is desirable for his nine years. 
And Janet has grown quite a big girl, while the loveliness of her 
face seems to increase the older she gets. Though she cannot 
fondle or nurse Oliver as in the early times, they are inseparable, 
and never seem so happy as in one another's society. As for Aunt 
Sally, the lines on her face have sunk deeper, and she laughingly 
complains that she soon will be as grey as the neighbour's cat, but 
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she is as brisk and active as ever, and still is woman-of-all-work in 
Sam's cottage. He in his torn appears little if at all altered, and 
is cheery and contented. That piece of paper which Aunt Sally 
found sewn np in the old frock had for a short time caused 
him much worry and discomfort ; he felt that he was in duty bound 
to make all the search he could to discover the person to whom it 
was obviously of such vital importance. He spent far more than 
he had any right to in putting fresh advertisements in the paper, 
calling upon the said ** Arthur Mordaunt to apply to him, and 
he would hear something to his advantage." But all to no pur- 
pose ; three or four people did answer him, and called to see him, 
but when they had spoken half-a-dozen sentences he felt satisfied 
they were not the person whom he was seeking. So, after having 
made himself thoroughly restless and uncomfortable for six months, 
he abandoned his search, and carefully stowing away the piece of 
paper in an old desk, tried his best to forget all about it. As for 
Oliver, he did not know that it was in existence, and grew up to 
regard Sam and Janet as his father and sister in the fullest sense 
of the term. As to Aunt Sally he never could quite comprehend 
what position she held towards him, for she always kept him in a 
state of wholesome subjection, and, though spoiling him terribly, 
managed to do so without destroying her authority over him. 

One fine summer's morning the family party at the cottage were 
sitting at breakfast. Sam, who had been very quiet all the previous 
evening, and during the early part of the meal had not spoken a 
word, appearing to have something on his mind, suddenly put down 
his knife and fork, and delivered himself to the following effect : — 

** Olley, boy, you must go to school. It aint because I don't 
like to see you playing about all day, but learning's the beginning 
of greatness, and I hopes afore I die to see you a-doing well for 
yourself." 

** That's right, Sam," said Aunt Sally, interrupting the flow of 
her brother's eloquence, for he spoke as fast as he could in order 
to conceal his emotion. It's the most sensiblest thing you've 
said for ever so long. That child, if he don't soon be taught 
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something, will grow up the ignorantest young monkey as ever 
was." And then, as if thoroughly satisfied with the elegance of 
her own grammar, she resumed her breakfast. 

** But, daddie," pleaded Oliver, with a very disconsolate coun- 
tenance, and a side look at Janet, who had grown very serious all 
of a sudden, you're not going to send me altogether away from 
you, are you ?** 

** Not as I knows on, lad," replied Sam. ** I*ve been a-look- 
ing about here and there, and I think as I've hit upon the very 
place to suit. And that," he continued, seeing the anxious look 
on the child's fisice, ** aint a hundred miles away." 

** A hundred miles !" exclaimed Oliver, misunderstanding him, 
and imagining that he was going to be sent to Kamschatka or 
Botany Bay at once. ** Oh, Jenny, whatever shall T do all that 
long way off?" he added, throwing his arms round Janet's 
neck. 

" What do you want to be a-teasing the child for?" snapped 
out Aunt Sally. 

And then the due explanation was given, and it turned out 
that Sam had already made arrangements for Oliver's daily 
attendance at a classical and commercial academy, in a street 
some short distance from the cottage, kept by one Theophilus 
Ehomboid, where he was to learn everything, from geometry 
down to simple addition, and from Latin delectus up to the 
most profound of all the writers of that language who had ever 
been discovered to puzzle the schoolboy brain. Oliver was far 
from being elated at the prospect of having his mind cultivated 
and improved ; on the contrary, he felt strongly inclined to make 
a show of opposition, but when he looked into Sam's face, who 
had always been so kind and good to him, young though he was, 
his conscience smote him, and the gloom that had for a moment 
settled on his face fled away. 

** Come here, lad," said Sam, stretching out his great brawny 
arms, and Oliver ran to him, and was clasped to his heart. 
"You'll try your best to learn, won't you, OUy ? and some day, 
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when I'm dead and gone, and yonVe grown to be a man, you'll 
know that I was right in sending yoa to school." 

The boy answered not, but he laid his head against Sam's 
broad chest, md, looking up into his brave, gentle eyes, answered 
with a look that only the young can give ! 

Just a word or two of Mr. Theophilus Rhomboid, who was a 
gentleman with a very long tongue, and a yery short temper. 
According to his own account of himself, always given with a great 
assumption of modesty, and interspersed at frequent intervals with 
the observation, ''Don't suppose for one moment that I am saying 
this from any self-conceit," he was perfectly at home with every 
Greek and Latin author, and could translate any passage in either 
language without the least assistance from dictionary or lexicon. 
All the ologies, and onomies, and otamies, were stowed away in 
his capacious brain ; theology, astronomy, and botany were child- 
play to him, and he never read anything lighter than ^schylus 
or Terence (so he said!) The &ct was, he had been in the 
habit of having a number of little boys under his thumb for so 
long, that he began seriously to regard himself as a person of 
very great importance, without whom it was hardly possible that 
the world could go on. The amount of talking he must have 
gone through in the course of a day, in that dark, dreary school- 
room of his, would have driven an ordinary man out of his mind. 
But Mr. Bhomboid was not an ordinary man ; he had birched the 
elements of a sound classical and commercial education into so 
many juvenile mortals, that he had every reason to regard himself 
as something considerably out of the common, and was not quite 
sure whether Her Majesty the Queen would not appear some fine 
morning in Twig Street, and invest him on his own doorstep 
with the honour of knighthood for the inestimable benefits he ha^ 
conferred upon society. Theophilus Bhomboid was, like many 
other people who entertain a high opinion of themselves, decidedly 
small in person ; he always dressed in the seediest black, and 
wore a white necktie with a gigantic bow, which, by some strange 
fatality, would always get under either one or other of his ears. 
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The most remarkable feature about him was his hands, which were 
always unpleasantly dirty, and suggested a gardener's existence 
rather than that of a schoolmaster ; indeed, it had been insinuated 
more than once that he was afraid to wash them, for fear of 
catching cold. But there is no time to put further finishing 
touches to his portrait ; he had his faults, and they unfortunately 
considerably outweighed his yirtues. 

On the first day of the half-year Oliver duly appeared and took 
his place among Mr. Theophilus Ehomboid's pupils, being escorted 
to the door of that worthy's house in Twig Street by Sam and 
Janet, the former of whom was continually reminding him to keep 
his spirits up, and hold his own against any boy of his own size, 
and the previous evening had given him a lengthy lesson in the 
noble art of self-defence. Mr. Ehomboid was not in the best of 
humours that morning, and when Oliver entered at the door, he 
shrieked out at him in a voice closely resembling a nutmeg grater 
at work — 

** Come here, little boy ; why weren't you here before ? You 
ought to have been here an hour ago. Punctuality is the secret 
of all success, and little boys who are late for school will never 
get on in the world. Therefore it is my painful duty, in order to 
impress upon you the truth of this golden rule, to punish you at 
once and on the spot. You must stand upon that form in front 
of my desk for half an hour, and at the same time occupy yourself 
in learning this page of spelling. Ascend into the place of dis- 
grace," continued the pedagogue, seizing Oliver by the arm, and 
compelling him to mount up on the form. 

And thus it was that our hero was publicly introduced to his 
schoolfellows. 
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Chapter V. 

THE TOILEBS OF THE CITT. 

ABNSLADE, in Loomsliire, was, at the time of this 
Mstory, making rapid way towards gaining that 
position of wealth and importance that, during later 
years, it has occupied among the provincial towns of 
the United Kingdom. Situated in the very heart of 
a thickly-populated manufsicturing district, it grew 
daily in bricks and mortar, and was in every respect 
adapted to become the head quarters of the commercial industry 
and enterprise of the locality. One by one huge fsictories had 
sprung up in and about it, raising to the skies their giant chim- 
neys, whence issued clouds of thick black smoke, that curled and 
whirled upwards till meeting in mid air they combined, and, hanging 
over the busy city beneath like a pall, dulled the brightness of the 
sun, and hid the blue heavens from the view of the weary workers 
within its walls. For earning bread there was no child's play; but 
hard, unceasing toil from morning till night ; bent backs, aching 
eyes, fingers cramped and numbed, legs stiff and deadened by 
moving with the same monotonous action hour after hour ; such 
were some of the pleasant signs that marked the existence of the 
Bamslade weavers ! And yet they were well off, and fared 
gloriously in comparison with the generation of toilers that had 
preceded them, whose cruel wrongs had only obtained a poor redress 
when they had gained that eternal rest from labour and trouble, 
which to them was a relief from slavery. Those were the times when 
tiny children, who could hardly toddle, stood at the loom- side the 
livelong day working, so it was called, till their baby faces got a 
worn, old look, and the heart's life was crushed out of them. 
But why pause longer over this painful picture of what was ? 
Pass on, cheered somewhat by the remembrance that their sobs 
and sighs were heard at last. Any change for the better, however 
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slight, was a blessing, and thongh when it did come it amounted 
after all but to little, it began a work of reformation that, please 
God, will bo even more fully carried out than has as yet been 
accomplished. 

It was a dark, dreary night, and the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, as if to make up for the glorious brightness of the day 
that had preceded it. Few persons, unless compelled by business 
or unavoidable engagements, would have cared to be abroad in 
such weather ; indeed, the Bamslade streets were deserted and 
silent. The clock of the old parish church of St. Nicholas was 
just striking eleven, when, as the sound of the last note was 
dying away, two men came hurriedly over the bridge across the 
river Card, battling with the wind and rain that beat in their 
faces. From the dress of one of them it was evident that he 
belonged to the better class of weavers, at least so far as it was 
possible to see by the light of the gas lamp at the comer of the 
quay, beneath which they suddenly came to a stand. The other 
was hidden by a long black cloak, that almost reached to his 
heels, while his face was concealed by a large slouch hat, drawn 
down over his forehead till it nearly covered his eyes. 

Something must be done. Bill,** said the taller of them, 
putting his head near to the other's ear, ''now that young 
varmint's dead there's only Jerry and the cripple left. I'm a 
drawing less money every week, though I wants just as much as 
ever I did. It's like my luck. All the others' lads is healthy 
and comfortable, but mine never seems to keep right at all." 

That's enough, George Brownlow," answered his companion, 
drawing away from him, ''quite enough for to-night at Iqast; 
however you may feel, I have not yet forgotten that once bright, 
happy boy, whom all at the factory loved, and " 

Have done with that stufif," interrupted the person addressed, 
in an impatient and angry voice ; " bother your preaching, the 
young brute's dead, and so much the better. It's all along of his 
own obstinacy ; he never would do what he was told." 

But the man he had called Bill was gone, and he stood alone 
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with his own thonghts, alone with his crael heart in the dark 
night, in the driying rain ! 

"Confound him,*' muttered George Brownlow hetween his 
clenched teeth, "with his stuck up ways and fine sayings. I 
owe him a long score for treating me as he does, hut 1*11 take 
care he don't get off without my paying it him in full some day or 
other; Confound him," he repeated, hurrying on again as hefore. 

George Brownlow was one of the most skilful weavers in 
Messrs. Bird and Lloyd's factory at Bamslade ; he had been in their 
employ ever since they had started in business, and by dint of hard 
work, backed by a lavish exhibition of hypocritical zeal, had come to 
he regarded as a person whose services were invaluable. With the 
sanction of Messrs. Bird and Lloyd, certain of their workmen 
were allowed to introduce some four or five young lads as 
apprentices into the factory to learn the business of weaving. 
Among others Brownlow was so permitted, wid for a considerable 
period had made no small profit out of the boys under his charge, 
who lived with him at his house in Mill Lane, and for whose 
united labour he received a by-no-means trifling sum. Unlike 
the other men, who were privileged to do the same, he had not 
been in the habit of receiving boys from people in Bamslade and 
the neighbourhood; but, on the contrary, there was no small 
mystery as to whence came the lads who, from time to time, 
entered the factory under his guidance. For a moment I must 
learve him stumbling up over the rough stones of Mill Lane 
towards his house, and say just a word as to the person whom he 
had addressed as Bill. 

William Warner, though still a young man in point of years, 
was to all appearances on the shady side of forty. Li the midst 
of his thick black hair there were streaks of silver grey, while 
about his mouth and eyes the lines were set deep and hard, and 
spoke plainly that he had suffered grievously in days past, and 
was walking about with the shadow of some secret sorrow as a 
constant and not to be got rid of companion. He too was 
employed in Messrs. Bird and Lloyd's factory, but in a superior 
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position to Brownlow, being an assistant book-keeper in the 
counting-hoase, and a person in wbom, to use Mr. Lloyd* s own 
words, ** they had the very greatest confidence, although in the 
first instance he had come to them without any recommendation 
or testimonials to his character." He was very reserved and 
taciturn ; indeed William Warner, or Bill, as he was best known, 
though exceedingly popular among the factory hands, had no 
intimate companion, and spent what time he had either in his 
humble lodging in the High Street alone, or in taking solitary 
walks out into the country. There was only one person with 
whom he was at all familiar, and that was George Brownlow. 
Never were two natures more entirely and utterly unlike than 
theirs ; and not a few of the weavers, who admired and liked Bill 
Warner, and proportionately detested Brownlow, found it difficult 
to understand how two persons so completely opposed in feeling 
and sentiment could consort together. Stranger than all, 
Brownlow seemed to possess no little influence with him, as if he 
had some hold over him, and was the only visitor who ever 
entered Bill's lodging. On the night when we made the 
acquaintance of these two men, they had been together to the 
hospital to see how one of Brownlow* s boys, who was a patient there, 
was getting on. Their visit was just in time to see him die, and 
to hear him gasp out with his last breath a wild, hoarse cry of 
" mother." And with that he fell back into the nurse's arms, and 
was gone. So Jemmy, the bright, happy boy, as Bill Warner had 
called him, whom every man, woman, and child in Messrs. Bird 
and Lloyd's factory knew and loved, whose pranks were always 
creating endless amusement among them, who bore George 
Brownlow's kicks and blows without a murmur, went to his 
account, leaving that worthy to bemoan the cruel fate that had, 
as he looked at it, robbed not the lad of his life, but him of a 
source of pecuniary profit. Jemmy had never been known to 
possess any surname. It had been plain, simple Jemmy, from 
the first day when he was introduced into the factory; nothing 
more nor less down to the last, when the racking cough and the 
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deep red spot npon his cheek attracted Bill Warner's attention, 
who, without a word, took him oflf to the hospital — and in five 
days he died ! 

But, hack again to Brownlow, whose fingers are on the handle 
of his house door in Mill Lane. He can hear laughter from 
within, and two young voices joined in noisy concert. He passes 
in; and, at his entrance, they are hushed in an instant, as if 
stricken dumh hy magic. Considering the money that went 
through Brownlow*s hands, the room was fax from being even 
properly furnished. A bare brick floor, a couple of old chairs, 
and a rickety table in one comer, was all it contained ; indeed, 
its whole appearance suggested that the proprietor was a 
poverty-stricken man. But, if the visitor had passed on to 
a little door in the comer, and opened it, he would have found 
his way into quite another sort of apartment, snug, cozy, and 
in every respect entirely different. The first of these was the 
boys* room — ^the other, Brownlow's private chamber, in which he 
received his friends and made himself at ease. 

" Hold your tongue,'* he roared out, with a scowl on his face, 
as he passed through. ** Can't you ever be quiet for a minute ? 
What do you want screeching and bowling like that for ? It's a 
pity I don't give you something to call out about I" With that 
he disappeared into the second room, and* slammed the door after 
him. 

Jerry Green, the bigger of the two boys he had thus addressed, 
was a merry-looking lad of fourteen, with an eye that twinkled 
with fun and mischief, and a rollicking, reckless air about him, 
that somehow* or other made you like him. He and dead Jemmy 
had been great friends, and, when the one was in hot water, he 
always had the consolation of being kept in countenance by the 
other. Jerry was strongly and sturdily built; and, I am sorry to 
say, had gained a disagreeable notoriety by being the victorious 
combatant in more than one pugilistic encounter in the meadow 
behind the factory. ** I aint a going to be put upon,** he would 
say, and he was a great deal too ready to vindicate his in- 
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dependence. Not that he was disposed to be quarrelsome, bnt 
some of Messrs. Bird and Lloyd's boys were rather fond of 
bullying new comers, until they got a good thrashing at their 
hands ; and it had taken some little time for Jerry to place him- 
self in his proper position. His companion, who had shrunk into 
the chair by the fireplace, was cast in a very different mould ; he 
it was whom Brownlow had called the Cripple — a name which 
had been given him in consequence of a deformity in his back, 
which had been brought about by an accident in the factory 
during the earlier days of his working there, and had well nigh 
proved fatal to him. As it was he still could make himself 
useful, though sometimes he grew pale and faint, and his face 
would show that he was suffering terribly when he had been 
employed longer than usual. Often, when this happened, Jerry 
would buckle to and work for both, till Brownlow* s attention was 
attracted, when, with some harsh expression about the cripple's 
idleness, he would make him do his share. But now that I have 
occupied so much time in introducing some of the characters who 
play an important part in this story, let me float back into the 
current, and glide on with it. 

** I say, Mike," said Jerry, creeping up to the cripple's side, 
when Brownlow closed the door, ** aint he in a nice temper, 
that's all. The wind aint a-going to have it all to itself to- 
night, though it is a-roaring so ; there'll be a rare blowing up 
inside here afore the evening's out, I knows." 

** It don't make much difference, Jerry, so long as he doesn't 
give me the cuff," was the answer. Last night he struck me on 
the back with his fist, and it's made me bad aU day." 

** I'm blessed if it aint shameful on him," growled Jerry, 
shaking his fist at the door through which Brownlow had passed, 
to knock you about. I aint made particular soft; and, as long 
as he don't kick my shins, I can stand his wicious taps with them 
ugly knuckles of his. But, arter all, he might let you alone." 

"It do come rather hard sometimes," said Mike, ** when I 
haven't been doing anything ; and the older I get the more it 
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seems to hurt me when he hits me. Jerry,** he continued, 
taking hold of his companion's hand and pressing it between both 
of his, " do you know that I feel I shall not live very long ; perhaps 
not another year. I haven't told you before, but I*ve had a great 
deal more pain lately, and I don't feel able to work as I used." 

"Go on with you," interrupted Jerry, shaking his head ; 

you're as right as I am. What's the use of making yourself 
miserable like this. Why, I'm bothered if you aint a blubbering ! " 
he continued, seeing the tears in Mike's eyes. " Stop them water- 
works ; there's wet enough outside." 

With that he knelt down beside the cripple's chair, and 
speaking more softly when he saw how weak and ill his friend 
was, tried to soothe him ; but Nature's best relief could not 
be checked, and, resting his head on Jerry's shoulder, Mike 
wept. Thus they remained for some minutes, when they were 
startled by the inner door opening, and Brownlow stepping into 
the room. 

" Go to bed ; I aint a going to have candles wasted, nor coals 
neither, so be off, ' ' he rapped out. * * Hullo , what are you snivelling 
about?" he added, crossing towards where Mike was sitting; 
** you're the most ungrateful young brute I ever had to do with." 

**He aint well, guvnor," pleaded Jerry; "his back's been a 
troubling him." 

** Confound his back," roared Brownlow ; ** it's bad enough to 
keep such a useless bit of lumber, let alone having him always 
grumbling and complaining. What with Jemmy a dying, and this 
here cripple being fit for nothing, things is coming to a pretty 
pass. I'll give you a good clout over the head, you young 
varmint," he continued, dealing a blow at Mike, who jumped off 
his chair and retreated into the comer, though not before Jerry 
had stepped in front of him and received it full on his head in his 
stead. 

** That came pretty hard, guvnor," said Jerry, rising on one 
knee, for the blow had sent him to the ground, but speaking quite 
quietly and calmly as if nothing had happened. " So Jemmy*s 
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dead, is he ? Well, I aint surprised, seeing as how he had a 
goodish many of these in his time.** 

Brownlow raised his fist as if he would strike the hoy again, then 
with a muttered curse he turned on his heel and disappeared into 
his own room. As he did so, Mike came to Jerry's side, who was 
ruhbing his head, and kissed him, saying, God bless you ; I 
never shall forget this night, never.*' 

And the cripple kept his word. 

And what of George Brownlow ? Crouching over the fire in his 
own room, puffing clouds of smoke moodily from his pipe, with no 
sound to disturb him but the monotonous plash of the rain against 
his own door, and the rushing sighs and moans of the wind, he sat 
alone thinking and thinking far into the night. But ever before 
him, sleeping or waking, in the sunlight or the fire's bright glow, 
went a shadow, marching before with measured steps and slow, the 
shadow of a woman, with pale-worn face and sorrowful eyes. 
**You swore you would love and cherish him," it seemed to 
say, and then there echoed in his ears, He had a goodish many 
of these in his time.*' 

Nor rest nor peace henceforth ; on the verge of a dark and deep 
abyss, unfathomable, impenetrable, save in the last fiats^l plunge 
that teaches us to comprehend the ** for ever and ever," with the 
din of an outraged conscience ringing in his head and driving him 
nigh to madness, he cowered in his chair until morning ! 
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Chapter VI. 

** KIDNAPPED.** 

T was an indisputable fact that the great Rhomboid, 
on the particular morning when we return to his com- 
pany, was in a very bad temper. Whether his break- 
fast, or Mrs. Ehomboid, had disagreed with him I am 
unable to state, but it was beyond all doubt that he 
looked as black as the heavens before a thunder- 
storm, and had struck terror into the breasts of his 
juvenile subjects from the moment he made his appearance in his 
desk — everything was wrong and went wrong. The first class, 
which consisted of the oldest and most advanced pupils in the 
academy, were turned back in repetition, and warned, with many 
threatening gestures, if that they failed a second time corporal 
punishment would be inflicted on each and every one of them. 
One wretched youth, who had been remanded from the previous 
day for shooting hair-pins out of a catapult at Rhomboid's black 
cat, was operated on in the presence of the whole school, the 
pedagogue between each stroke taking care to improve the 
occasion after the following fashion : — 

"Whack!" Howls from wretched youth. Rhomboid: "Brutality 
unexampled ; I hope all will see what such misconduct leads to.** 
"Whack ' * again ! Further howls and writhings. Rhomboid : He 
does not cry because he is sorry, but because the cane hurts him, 
and yet he did not think how much he might hurt the poor cat.*' 
"Whack, whack, whack!*' and thus, till his arm grew tired and 
his voice weak, when, with a parting cut across the shoulders 
that made the culprit yell again, he sent him back to his seat. 

" I say, aint old Fireworks in a wax,'* whispered the boy who 
sat at the next desk to our hero; "there will be some more 
to have it before he*s done. Look out ; he's got his eye fixed 
on you," continued that young gentleman, suddenly appearing to 
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take the most intense interest in the book before him, while 
Oliver, who was examining a new pocket-knife that Sam had given ' 
him the night before, got rather red in the face, and hurriedly 
thrust his present into his pocket, shutting it hastily at imminent 
peril to his fingers. 

" What are you about, Hill," squeaked Rhomboid, hopping out 
of his desk. ** This is the fourth time IVe had to speak to you 
about inattention ; I see talking is no use, so come out here.'' 
With that he waved his cane over his head as an Indian would 
brandish his tomahawk. But Oliver objected to the invitation, 
and instead of responding to it remained sitting quite still, though 
with very serious apprehensions as to what would follow. 

"Don't you hear," yelled the pedagogue, getting white with 
rage ; for, as his wife would say, contradiction did so fly to his head. 
**What do you mean by not coming? obedience before every- 
thing ; come this moment and be caned." 

. Now Oliver was anything but a coward, and could hold his 
own with most boys of his age, and the more passionate Rhomboid 
got the less frightened he became. Sam, whether rightly or 
wrongly it is unnecessary to inquire, had once said, in Oliver's 
presence, that he would not allow him to be flogged; and somehow 
or other, when he saw Rhomboid dancing about with his cane in his 
hand, the young gentleman himself made up his mind that he 
would not be beaten by him. Consequently, though that worthy 
grew hotter and hotter, and screamed louder and louder for 
him to come forth, he neither moved hand or foot. At length. 
Rhomboid, feeling that to allow himself to b« thus defied did 
not add to his dignity, determined that he would drag Oliver 
from his seat and administer the punishment with which he 
had threatened him. But he had reckoned without his host; for 
when the boy saw him come rushing towards him he seized a big 
glass inkstand that was on the desk before him, and dashed it in 
Rhomboid's face with all his might. The consequences were exceed- 
ingly disastrous ; the missile broke, and discharged its contents all 
over him, cutting his face, and smothering him with ink. But it 
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stopped him, and a shont of delight rang through the school-room 
at his discomfiture ; and the general verdict, in which all most 
heartily ooncnrred was, served him right.** Like most persons 
who are so free in knocking others ahout, Bhomhoid himself was a 
eraven and coward; and he rushed out into his own room in a state 
of terror, possessed with a helief that he was ahout to he murdered 
bj his pupils, who were thirsting to revenge their wrongs upon him 
at this convenient opportunity. The scene that followed may be 
more easily imagined than described ; left to themselves, classical 
and commercial pupils alike combined to raise a psBan of triumph, 
which made the school-room echo again ! 

It was an hour or more before Bhomhoid reappeared in his 
desk, and then he was accompanied by a stranger, with whom he 
remained for some minutes in earnest conversation. 

" You*re going to catch it, Oily,** was a remark freely offered 
to Oliver by his school fellows, who now looked upon him as a 
hero, and thought him a far greater one than Leonidas of Sparta 
in every respect. 

The face of Rhomboid's companion was hidden by a dark beard 
and moustache, which effectually concealed his features, and gave 
him a somewhat foreign appearance. 

I want to find one as much like him as I can,** he whispered 
to Bhomhoid; ''the same coloured hair and eyes. Women 
have such memories, you know.** 

''Look across there,'* said the pedagogue, clutching him by 
the arm, and turning his glance in the direction of Oliver, " how 
would he do ? '* 

The stranger remained silent for a moment, gazing intently at 
Oliver, and then, having taken a survey of the other pupils, 
murmured under his breath, " Yes, yes, he'll do best. There 
aint no great difference. I've only a word or two more to say,*' 
he added. 

" Hush ! ** interrupted Bhomhoid, " keep that till we're alone. 
Boys I '* he went on aloud, " you can go for an hour's play, after 
which we l«ill resume our studies." And then he and the 
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stranger disappeared through the private door, and the academy 
was left to take care of itself. 

There was no little discussion among the boys as to the 
interpretation of this strange and altogether anaccountable conduct 
on Bhomboid's part. All kinds of speculations were indulged in 
as to what course he would adopt ; some asserting that Oliver 
would be publicly expelled, while others went the length of 
declaring their belief that he was only taking a rest to get his 
strength up, in order that he might avenge the insult that 
had been offered to him. Their deliberations were interrupted 
by the appearance in the playground of the wretched youth 
who rejoiced in the name of Buttons, whose office it was to 
clean the boots, knives, and forks, and make himself generally 
useful at the academy. His physiognomy was of a melancholy 
cast, partly by reason of his painful experiences at the hands of 
Ehomboid and the toes of his pupils, but chiefly because he was 
the victim to a hopeless attachment to a young lady of- fourteen, 
who presided in the pastry cook's shop round the comer. 

** Master wants you in his room," said the bright specimen, 
making his way to Oliver, and pointing with his finger to the 
house. Come on,'* he added, catching our hero by the arm, 
who, however, made no objection to going, but with a laugh went 
along with him, and in a very few moments more found himself in 
the presence of the outraged pedagogue and the stranger with the 
beard. Rhomboid was smiling and smirking in the most friendly 
manner, and received him in a way he had little anticipated. 
Meanwhile the stranger was looking out of the window into the 
street, where Oliver saw a cab standing just in front of a side 
door that led direct out of Bhomboid's room on to the pavement. 

Come here. Hill," said Ehomboid, stretching out his hand, 
** I must try and forget what happened this " 

Before he could hear the sentence finished, Oliver felt himself 
seized by some bne from behind, and in a second more he was 
lying on his back on the floor, while the stranger knelt over him 
and held him round his throat with a choking gripe that pre- 
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vented him nttering a word. *^ JI yon make a sound I'll kill 
yon," hissed his assailant between his teeth ; quick," he con- 
tinued to Rhomboid, who was standing by ; the rope. There is 
no time to be lost." 

In a few seconds more Oliver was bound hand and foot, while 
his throat was still compressed so that he could not make a single 
cry for help ; and then something was thrust into his mouth that 
hurt him very much, and deprived him of the power to articulate. 
Meanwhile Ehomboid was grinning at him with fiendish delight, 
and rendering the stranger every assistance. When Oliver had 
been thoroughly bound and gagged, Rhomboid took a sack that 
was lying on a chair and held it open, when the stranger caught 
our hero up in his arms and put him into it; and then, what with 
the pain and fright, the boy fainted, and neither heard nor 
saw more. 

When he came to himself he found he was still in the sack, 
lying full length and bound as before, but, from certain move- 
ments beneath him, he knew that he was being carried along at a 
rapid pace. Then he heard the prolonged screech of a railway 
whistle, and it required no very violent effort of the imagination 
to arrive at the conclusion that he was in the train. The 
thing that was in his mouth when he fainted had been taken 
out, and he was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity 
that was now accorded to him to use his lungs, which he 
proceeded to do with all his might. The result was that he 
first received a violent kick, and next felt himself seized by the 
hair of his head and dragged out of the sack. He found he was, 
as he expected, in a railway carriage, and alone with a strange 
man. 

That man was George Brownlow ! 

" Hark, you youngster," he hissed at Oliver between his 
clenched teeth, holding him by the collar of his jacket with one 
hand, while with the other he pointed a revolver at his head ; 
*^ if you make the least noise, I'll let you have something that 
will prevent you ever calling out again; I'm a desperate man, 
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and those who makes themselves contrary, I always takes care to 
core with desperate remedies. Do yon nnderstand that?'* he 
added, pushing the shrinking hoy on to the seat in front of him ; 
"you're in the express, and if you were to holloa till you were 
hoarse no one would hear you, so you'd hest hold your tongue, 
or I shall have to shove the gag into your mouth again, and 
fasten you up in the sack. Now, look here, if you'll promise to 
keep quiet and go with me when the train stops without making 
a noise. Til unfasten them cords. But no playing me false," he 
concluded, making the lock of the revolver " click," and almost 
thrusting the muzzle into Oliver's face. 

It can readily he understood, that under the existing state of 
things, a young hoy like our hero was thoroughly cowed and 
terrified into acquiescence ; indeed, he was only too glad to get the 
cords, which were cutting his arms and legs severely, unfastened 
at any price, and he did not hesitate to make the required 
promise. In a few moments he was released from his honds, and 
was ahle to sit and look out of the window in comfort. 

The sky looked cloudy and overcast, and showed signs that 
hetokened the approach of a storm. As the train dashed along 
an emhankment, that was protected on either side hy a plantation 
of firs, the wind seemed to he moaning and crying among the 
trees, which gently inclined their heads as if in salutation to the 
passing travellers. Then there came a sound as of distant 
thunder, and presently a fiash of lightning seemed to pass through 
the carriage in which Brownlow and his prisoner were sitting. 
The man's face turned ashen pale, and he put up his hands to his 
eyes. 

I thought it had struck me hlind," he murmured affrightedly 
to himself; " it was so terrible bright! " 

And now the thunder crashed as if it would split the heavens 
asunder, while the lightning danced and flitted in among the firs, 
and then the rain came pouring down, seemingly seeking to ex- 
tmguish it. So through the midst of the summer storm the train 
rushed on and on, till at length it reached Bamslade Station. 
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*' Hallo,'* said the guard, opening the door of the compartment 
in which Brownlow and Oliver were, ** I thought you asked to he 
locked in alone?" 

"Did you?" responded Brownlow, **then you made a 
mistake, for see here are two tickets," he added, taking them 
from his pocket ; "at least one, and a half one for the kid." 

" Oh, all right, I suppose I was wrong," growled the guard, 
going forward to another part of the train. 

In a moment more, George Brownlow and Oliver were passing 
up Bamslade High Street, in the direction of Mill Lane. 



Chapter VII. 

UNCLE OLIVEB'S BETUBN. 

T can easily he imagined that Oliver's sudden and 
altogether unaccountahle disappearance carried con- 
sternation and dismay into Sam's cottage. There 
was a mystery ahout it which baffled explanation, 
for Bhomboid declared, how stoutly it is needless to 
say, that when Oliver left him on the momentous 
afternoon it was to go direct home. "There had 
been a little disagreement," said the estimable pedagogue, "and 
I thought it best to give him a half-holiday and allow him to 
recover from the effects of the storm." Surely a most worthy 
and respectable man was the unctuous and virtuous Bhomboid ! 
Sam was completely overcome by his assumed candour and well 
acted condolence, so that the only place where he might have 
ferreted out information about the lost boy he turned his back 
upon, and sought for traces of him where it was impossible any 
could be found. And thus it is, my children, that over and over 
again in the strange vagaries and turnings of this india-rubber life 
of ours, we look about in every direction but the right one for 
what is lying at our feet all tUe time ! 

As days and then weeks passed away, and no Oliver came back, 
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Janet grew more and more silent and melancholy. At first she 
had hoped against hope, and would not helieve that her old play- 
mate was irrecoverably gone. When the evening came on and 
tea-time arrived, she would put up his own little chair to the 
table, and then sit down by it as had been her wont ; but no cheery, 
childish laugh, no warm kiss greeted her attentions with thanks, 
as of yore. Everything seemed to her to grow darker and darker, 
and the eternal night to which she was condemned blacker and 
blacker. Her father was never at home now, all his leisure he 
devoted to hunting for traces of Oliver; while Aunt Sally, into 
whose heart the boy had crept, and who loved him like a mother, 
could not bear to talk about him ; in fact, on one occasion, while 
occupied in making a pudding, when she and Janet had engaged 
in a discussion as to what could have become of him, her feelings 
were too much for her, and she wept so profusely over the paste 
and chopped apples, that when the compound came to be eaten, 
she declared "it hadn't a morsel of flavour." 

So Janet was compelled to nurse her troubles, and gradually to 
learn that lesson of bitter experience, which teaches all of us that 
no impatience or irritation can vary the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Sometimes she would sit by the open window, those 
silent eyes of hers turned upward, as if gazing into the heavens, 
made glorious by the dying sun. She could see nothing, 
appreciate none of its beauties; but when the light breeze played 
among the laurels in the little garden in which Sam took such 
delight, it seemed to bear upon its bosom a soft and sighing sound 
as of melody floating in mid air, and bearing a message to her 
from the world of spirits; and often and often there went up a 
wailing prayer from the loving blind girl's lips, **0h, come back 
to me, come back to me, my darling brother! " 

Three months had elapsed since Oliver disappeared, and still 
neither traces nor tidings had Sam been able to obtain concerning 
him. Every effort had been made, not a stone lefl; unturned, but 
search and inquiry alike proved fruitless, and with a heavy heart 
Sam felt within himself that there was nothing more to be done. 
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''No, Sally," said he one night when he was smoking his 
pipe after snpper, ''there aint no nse keeping on at it any 
longer; all this three months I aint learned a bit more than 

when I started. The lad's either been decoyed and mur !" 

the word stuck in his throat, bat with a galp he went boldly at it, 
and continued: ** murdered for the sake of his clothes, or been 
taken aboard some outward bound! " 

"Lor, Sam!" said Aunt Sally, in her usual jerky style, "the 
idea of any one a doing any harm to that poor child for the sake 
of the things he'd got on. Why they were the oldest he had, and 
the lot of them wasn't worth five and sixpence." 

'*Ah! Sally, Sally," replied Sam, shaking his head gravely, 
"there's many a bad deed been done for a precious sight less than 
that sum." And then Sam puffed his pipe more vigorously than 
before ; and when Aunt Sally happened to turn her back to him for a 
moment, he took occasion to brush away two big tears that had 
gathered in the comers of his eyes. Aunt Sally, too, was not quite 
herself, for, without giving any reason, she suddenly got up from 
her seat and disappeared through the door. My position as story- 
teller enables me to state that outside she had a rare good cry all 
to herself. Meanwhile, Janet, who had never said a word during 
the preceding conversation, was rocking backwards and forwards 
on her chair, moaning quietly to herself. 

"What's the matter, Janet?" said Sam, suddenly noticing that 
his beloved daughters face was pale and worn; " are you not well, 
my lass?" he added, stretching out his hand and taking hers; 
" you're as white as the table-cloth/* 

"I'm not ill, father," replied Janet ; but her looks belied her 
words, and almost at the moment she uttered tbem she fell 
£Etinting into Sam's arms, who had jumped up to catch her. 
Aunt Sally came in opportunely at the instant, and soon, with her 
womanly skill and attention, had restored the child to conscious- 
ness. 

"Sam," she whispered to her brother, while Janet's head 
rested on her bosom, ** if she goes on fretting and worriting her- 
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self much longer I won't answer for her living the year oat." 
"Don't say that, Sally/' mannared Sam in a broken voice; 

don't say that! I have had to stand a good deal in my time, 
bat I couldn't get over that." 

It is a poor heart that never rejoices ; and I am a£raid that, if 
I keep on giving them so mach of the dismal and melancholy, 
I shall have my young people calling out at me. Having 
reduced the three inmates of the cottage to the depth of misery 
and despair, I think that the least I can do for them is to cheer 
them up a bit. Tou, my dear young master and mistress, will 
find whQu the time arrives for you to come in contact with the 
realities of existence, that by some strange and wayward flEuicy of 
£Ette, joys and sorrows seldom come single-handed. For awhile 
the tide of constant grief seems as if it would sweep you away; 
the nearest and dearest drop off one after another like leaves in 
autumn. But then comes a change, everything you put your 
hand to is successful, happiness and good fortune are your 
inseparable companions. Nay, think not that I want to preach, 
only remember that the sun cannot shine nor the flowers bloom 
every day. And if they could, we human beings are so inconsistent 
that perpetual roses and fine weather would become wearisome I 

There was a brisk tap at the outer door of the cottage, which 
made Aunt Sally jump, and brought Sam on to his feet. Eleven 
o'clock at night, and a visitor I Who could it be? Perhaps 
some one bringing back Oliver. The thought made Sam reach 
the door in half-a-dozen strides ; he opened it, and there, 
standing on the step, was a man by himself. 

What do you want," growled Sam in none the best of 
tempers, for the sudden revulsion of feelings that followed; "Is 
there a fire?" 

"What, Sam, don't you know me?" inquired the stranger, 
fiEtcing round to him. 

And of course, when Sam heard the voice, he knew that it 
belonged to no other person than his brother OHver. Bight 
glad was he to see him, and, seizing him by the hand, he dragged 
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him into the little parlour, to the intense astonishment of Annt 
Sally and Janet. 

When he had had his snpper, and an allowance of grog had 
been served ont to him, he made Janet come and sit by him, and 
held her hand in his while Sam told him all about our hero — 
how he had saved his life, adopted him, and they had named 
him after Uncle Oliver. I cannot refrain from saying just one 
word with respect to the personal appearance of Captain Hill, 
better known on board his ship, the Sweet William, as Admiral 
Jonk. He looked a thorough rough tough old sailor, full of 
pluck and energy, and every inch of him bom to dare the 
perils of salt water. His eye was clear and fearless, and had 
many a time before now, in the midst of storm and tempest, in- 
spired the timid with courage by its intrepid brightness. The 
Sweet William was Captain HilFs own property, and during 
the ten years she had been in his possession he had managed 
to accumulate a very nice little fortune, thonjgh he always 
studiously avoided saying one word as to what he was worth. 
He had neither chick nor child ; indeed, his brother Sam, 
who was considerably younger than he, was the only relative he 
possessed in the world. He had just completed a three years* 
cruise in the China seas, which had been productive of great 
pecuniary profit, and he had now brought the Sweet William home 
again, laden with a rich and valuable cargo which he had invested 
in on his own account. There was one thing he had made up his 
mind to, which was that Sam should give up the fireman'* 
business, and take to something more properly fitted for the 
brother of a capitalist like himself. If his figure was a trifie 
stunted, and perhaps even a little dumpy, Captain Oliver Hill, 
skipper and owner of the Sweet William, possessed a heart that 
compensated for all deficiencies of that sort ; whether on board 
his ship among his crew, or on shore in the midst of his friends, 
he was the object of the most undisguised admiration and 
affection. 

And 80 the poor little beggar has been laid hold of,'* he said, 
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as Sam brought his story about Oliver to a conclusion. " It*s 
a precious rum thing that in this old London people can be 
* tucked up ' so nice and quiet that they are never heard of again. 
And so you named him after me, did you, Janet?'* he inquired 
of Janet, who, as he spoke the last seutence, had risen from the 
footstool on which he was sitting. 

" Yes, I did, uncle,'* she replied ; ** and oh, if you had only 
seen him, I am sure you would have loved him dearly. Uncle 
Oliver," she continued, with an intensity and earnestness of 
manner quite new to her, ** father and Aunt Sally, I know, think 
he is dead — that the people who took him away have killed him ; 
but I don't. I can't believe it — they never could be so cruel. 
Dear uncle, do try and find him, and let me go with you." And 
with that she sank on her knees at the old sailor s feet, and put 
her hands up to him imploringly. 

" Dear, dear," broke in Aunt Sally, nervously, " her head's 
getting quite light. Come, Jenny, darling," she went on, rising 
and endeavoaring to lift her up, **it's nearly half-past twelve 
o'clock, and you will be very ill if you don't go to bed." 

" Oh ! Uncle Oliver, do promise me," still pleaded Janet. 
That I will, my beauty," replied the old man, kissing her on 
the forehead ; and if you'll go to bed and get up with rosy 
cheeks in the momiu , I'll see if we can't set to work to-morrow.*' 
Janet was satisfies w ^ that, and bidding them all good night, 
followed her aunt out o the room. 

" That child is ill," said Oliver, still looking at his brother, 
and shaking his head seriously; ''she'll soon be wanting the 
doctor." 

" Ever since the boy has been lost,*' said Sam, " she's fretted 
and fretted ; and though I've told all sorts of tales to make 
her think that I had got traces of him, she always seemed to see 
through them all." 

** Look you here," burst out the other, jumping up from his 
chair, evidently in a state of great nervous excitement, are you 
my brother Sam ?-*' 
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" What on earth do you mean ?'* was the answer ; of course 
lam." 

** Aint you the only living relative IVe got?** 
I believe so," replied Sam, astonished at the sudden change 
in his brother's demeanour ; " but what of that ? '* 

"What of that?" roared the now excited sailor; ** I'll tell 
you. I*m going to sell the Sweet WiUiam and retire, and what's 
more, I'm going to make you give up the fire engine and cold 
water business, and have you and Sally and Janet live with me. 
I've not been slaving all these years for nothing. I won't hear a 
word you've got to say. I mean to have my own way, and what's 
more, I'm going to take the child off with me in the morning, and 
give her a run somewhere to the sea-side for a week or two." 
He would have said more, but was interrupted by Aunt Sally 
hurriedly opening the door. Her face was very pale, and wore 
an anxious look. 

** Sam," she said in a whisper, "you must go for the doctor, 
the poor child is very strange and light-headed; I don't want to 
frighten you, but you must go at once." 

Sam required no prompting, but almost before she had finished 
was striding away to the doctor's at the comer of the street, 
where he hammered with the knocker and pulled with the bell 
with such vehemence that that worthy individual was compelled 
to put his head out of the window and remonstrate. 

" Is she very ill ?" asked Uncle Oliver of Aunt Sally. 

" Only God's mercy can bring her round," murmured Aunt 
Sally under her breath, as she hurried away to Janet's bed- 
side. 

All through that night there raged a fierce battle in Sam's 
cottage ; life and death grappled one another by the throat for 
the possession of the childish form that lay writhing and tortured 
by the burning fever; and the doctor, as he stood by and watched 
the conflict, knew not how it would end. As the first ray of the 
rising sun lit up the window of the sick room, a little bird (I 
should not be surprised if he were after all but a London sparrow), 
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lighted on the ledge outside, and twittered so cheerily. His 
song was but a poor burlesque of melody at the best, still it was 
heard and noticed by the sufferer; she had raved and wandered, 
but she was more peaceful now, and as the sound greeted her ear 
a smile lit up her face. "Father!" she called, **bend down, I 
want to whisper to you;" and when Sam did so she went on, I 
don't think I am going to die." 

So the fountain once again sparkled as before, and its bright 
waters bubbled into life again I 

Chapter VIII. 

WEAVING A WEB.** 

URING the earlier days of his captivity Oliver was 
inconsolable, and made Brownlow furious by the 
way in which he obstinately repelled all his advances. 
Not that his captor wasted much time in trying to 
soothe him, for when he went out to the factory in 
the morning he would lock him into a small attic 
at the top of the house, and leave him there a 
prisoner till dinner time. For Brownlow was as yet afraid to 
trust him with his liberty, lest the first use he should make of 
it would be to run away. 

More than a week passed, and still the boy remained untamed. 
Like the frightened wild bird, who beats and flutters against the 
wires of his cage, refusing to be comforted, so Oliver crouched in 
a comer of the little room, sullen and silent, scarcely eating or 
drinking a mouthful, and never speaking a word. In fact the 
matter began to get serious, and Brownlow felt that he must take 
some decisive step to bring things to a crisis. Thought he to 
himself, " If I can't force a boy of twelve into submission it's a 
pity." So one evening he hurried home from work a trifle earlier 
than usual, determined upon frightening Oliver into obedience. 
The opportunity he had chosen was in every respect likely to 
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prove a fortunate one for the success of his enterprise. OKver 
had b^gun to grow weary of his imprisonment, and his empty 
stomach was getting the better of his pride ; moreover, he longed 
to breathe the fresh air once again, and to bask in the bright 
sunshine, which struggled in through the. small window of his 
prison house. To get his liberty, whatever the conditions, was 
uppermost in his mind. As he came to this conclusion the 
key rattled in the lock of the door, and in a moment more 
Brownlow stood before him. 

** Come, get up out of that,*' snarled his visitor, giving him a 
kick. ** I aint a going to stand any more of this sulking, young 
gentleman, so the sooner you make up your mind to look pleasant 
the better for you. Now, do you mean to make a change ?" he 
continued, taking Oliver by the collar and dragging him up from 
his sitting posture on to his feet. ** You know what I told you 
before ; I am a desperate man, and Tm going to make an end«of 
this, one way or the other." 

"You won't make me do what you want by kicking me I" 
exclaimed Oliver, stoutly. 

" Oh, indeed, my tender chicken ! " laughed Brownlow sarcasti- 
cally, holding our hero even more tightly in his grasp than before, 
and leering fiendishly at him. So it didn't like being kicked, 
didn't it? How does it like that?" he added, giving Oliver's 
ear a playful pinch with his finger that made him cry out with 
pain. That's the way we treat tender chickens in these parts, 
and keep them from misbehaving." 

The strong man watched the shadow of fear spreading over 
the shrinking child's face; he saw the flush mount into his 
cheek, and then as suddenly fade away again till he was pale 
as death. It was but a poor victory after all to have won, 
and yet he chuckled within him; George Brownlow would 
have gloried if he had only kicked a starving cur into sub- 
mission! Euffian and coward though he was, he possessed 
the power of knowing how to take advantage of other people's 
weaknesses, when he had terrified them with his blustering. 
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Oliyer was the mouse and he the cat, and he took good care 
to let his prey understand that at any moment he conld' make 
the fatal spring, and dispose of him in a winkling. And as I 
haye before said, oar hero was weak and exhausted, and was 
in anything bat a condition to offer a prolonged resistance. Like 
a dog beaten into obedience, he followed at Brownlow's heels 
when he left the room. Bat his teeth were not drawn, neither 
was his spirit crashed, and the time came when he made them 
both felt with compound interest for the waiting. 

Brownlow led him downstairs into the boys' room, where Jerry 
and the cripple were sitting, making the best meal they could off 
some very fat mutton and equally stale bread, which almost 
seemed to crumble as they lifted it to their mouths. ** Here, you 
boys," said Brownlow, taking Oliver by the shoulder and pushing 
him into the centre of the room, Tve brought you a new mate ; 
you'll have to look after him up at the factory, do you hear? and 
take care he don't get into mischief." 

Jerry had jumped up from his seat the moment he saw Oliver, 
and was gaping at him open-mouthed, his eyes almost starting 
out of his head. Mike, too, seemed strangely moved. 

** Why, Tm blest if it aint Jemmy come back again," blundered 
Jerry, unable to resist the temptation of saying out what he felt 
within. 

" Capital I capital ! " muttered Brownlow to himself, his face 
beaming with satisfaction, and rubbing his hands with pleasure. 
** It couldn't be better." Then, turning to the three boys, he 
continued aloud, " There now, that will do, you'll get on capitally 
I see together. And hark you," he whispered threateningly to 
Jerry, grasping him by the arm, as in a vice, you'll try and 
think it is Jemmy come back again, won't you. Tou understand 
me." Then with a look full of meaning he strode to the door, 
and opening it, passed out into Mill Lane, locking it behind him. 
It was a strange picture to see these three lads during the first 
few minutes after he left them together, exchanging fortive 
glances, but never so much as speaking a word. The cripple 
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was so overcome by something that he ceased eating, while Jeny, 
whose appetite never gave way to his feelings, went on munching, 
regaling himself the while by taking sly looks over his hunk of 
bread at Oliver, whose empty stomach began to suggest that an 
imitation of his proceedings would be in a high degree satis- 
factory. 

The spell that seemed upon them all was at length broken by 
Mike, who, getting from his seat, crept over to Oliver, and 
touching him with his hand, said, You aint Jemmy, are you?" 

" No, my name is Oliver," replied our hero. And then warmed 
into confidence at the ice being thus broken, he ventured—" And 
if you please I am very hungry, and should like something 
to eat.'* 

** Well, there aint much to have," responded Jerry, with greedy 
indifference, for he only had two meals in the day, and when he 
got to them he did full justice to the viands, I can tell you. 
** The guvnor's been keeping us precious short of prog." 

Have some of my supper," entreated Mike ; ** there's a great 
deal more than I can manage; there's a beautiful bit of fat left, 
and such a nice crust too," he added, pressing the dainty morsel 
on Oliver, to whom, under any other circumstances, it would 
have been simply nauseating ; but there is an old saying that 
hunger is the best sajice, and what he would have turned up his 
nose at in the old days at Sam's cottage, he now accepted readily 
and devoured with evident relish. And the cripple stood by, and 
watched him with that intense feeling of satisfaction which is only 
known to the kind and generous of heart. 

When Brownlow returned home that evening he found the 
three boys on the best terms with one another, Jerry and Oliver 
listening With evident and undisguised delight to a story which 
Mike was telling for their edification. £Qs evil designs had 
prospered so well when put into execution that he actually 
allowed himself to be pleased, and he paused for a moment to say 
something agreeable to the youngsters before sending them off to 
bed. This condescension on his part literally took Jerry and 
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Mike's breath away ; as for Oliver he was in such a whirl of 
noTel excitement consequent on all he had gone through, that he 
scarcely knew whether he was standing on his head or his heels. 
** Jemmy's to go to work to-morrow at the factory,** he remarked 
in the most ordinary manner, patting Oliyer on the shoulder ; 
you'll take charge of him, Jerry, and see that none of the rough 
ones knock him about." 

** Jemmy," exclaimed Jerry in amazement, ** where is he 
** Don't you see ?" replied Brownlow, still patting Oliver on 
the shoulder in the cat and mouse fashion. ''Here. This is 
Jemmy ! '* 

** But, sir," persevered Jerry in a state of bewilderment, I — 
" Not a word," broke in Brownlow, with a look that forbade 
further parley. ** I say Jemmy and that is enough. Mark you 
Mike, too, I say Jemmy, so let there be no mistake." 

When Mike lay upon his little bed that night, sleepless and 
worn by that wearing pain of which he complained so seldom, he 
could not help murmuring to himself, He said his name was 
Oliver, and yet we are to call him Jemmy ; I can't make it out, 
I can't make it out." And Jerry, as he turned on his side to 
sleep, muttered, He's up to one of his games I know, I wonder 
what it is ?" As for Oliver, he was too worn and exhausted to 
reflect, and was soon dreaming of his lost home, and Sam, and 
Aunt Sally, and Janet! 
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Chapter IX. 

M O N A L L O Y D. 

R. LLOYD, who was the acting partner in the firm 
of Bird and Lloyd, the proprietors of the factory at 
which Brownlow worked, was a very popular man in 
the town of Bamslade. Since his first connection 
with the place he had identified himself with its 
interests, and for several years had sat as its repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He was a cheerful, pleasant- 
spoken gentleman, and his face always beamed with pleasure and 
good temper. Not that Mr. Jonas Lloyd had gone without his 
share of suffering in this world. He had a sorrow at his heart, 
the quality of which was only known to himself. His wife, to 
whom he had been devotedly attached, had died suddenly, leaving 
him to journey on to the end of his days with no other household 
companion than a little daughter, named Mona. When Mrs. Lloyd 
went to her rest the child was scarcely two years old, but by some 
strange disposition of nature her baby mind seemed expanded to 
comprehend her father's sorrow, and in the evening when he 
came home from business, and sat down by his lonely fire side, 
she would creep into the room, and find her way to his knee, and 
then clambering up rest her cheek against his. And how that 
great, strong man pressed her to his heart, and recalled the 
prayer that hung upon his lips that he might follow her who could 
never return to him ! 

The child is father of the man, so it is said, and Mona's baby- 
hood only shadowed forth what she became as she grew older. 
A perfect little princess in beauty of form and feature, with a 
manner that made every man, woman, and child that came in 
contact with her love her. Wherever she went she had a bright 
look and a kind word for all, and when she came clattering into 
the streets of Bamslade, on the back of her pony, Nancy, she 
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seemed to bring snnshine with her. She was a young lady of 
considerable resolntion, and one day, so the story ran, had alighted 
from the before-mentioned Nancy to interfere in an oneqaal contest 
that was going on outside her father s factory gate between two 
boys, one of whom was considerably bigger and stronger than the 
other. Of course she took the weaker side, and disposed of the 
bully by threatening to use her riding whip oyer his shoulders, 
and he, quailing at the determined look in her eyes, desisted 
without a word, and took himself off. 

There was one person in her father*s factory for whom Mona 
entertained a very warm affection, and that was William Warner. 
He had been in the habit of coming up almost every evening to see 
Mr. Lloyd at his house on business matters, and had given her as a 
baby many a ride to Banbury Cross. As I have before stated, Mr. 
Lloyd had the greatest confidence in William Warner, and when he 
had to be absent from Bamslade, attending to his parliamentary 
duties in London, not only was the business of the counting-house 
left entirely in his hands, but his employer would ask him 'Ho give 
a look to his little girl now and then." And in the gloom and 
darkness of his blighted life, to love and watch over his master's 
daughter with all the anxiety and interest of a parent, was as a 
bright interval of sunshine ! 

It was a lovely August evening, and Bill Warner stood at the 
gate of the small apology for a garden that lay in front of the 
house in which he lodged. There was a calm serenity in the 
heavens, that seemed to breathe of peace and tranquillity, and for 
once to find an echo in his breast, and there was a happier look 
upon his face than had rested there for many a long day ! 

Lost to me,*' he murmured to himself, ** lost to me for ever- 
more. Would that I could forget the past I Why can I not blot it 
out from memory ?" he added, almost angrily. ** There is much 
about me that is bright now, and some men would give their ears 
for my chances of getting on. Bah I I have no strength of will ; 
that has been my curse, and will be to the end." 

And then he went on muttering to himself, till the old worn 
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and gloomy look came back to his face again, and the clond rested 
upon him once more. Lost in this reverie, he did not notice 
Mona gallop up on her pony, and it was only when she touched 
him gently on the shoulder with her riding whip that he was 
aware of her presence. 

** Well, I never did see such a great sleepy thing,'* remarked 
the young lady, flinging the reins on Nancy's neck, and clapping 
her hands together. I do declare he was taking a nap standing 
up, just like Nancy does when I keep her waiting for me in the sun." 

William Warner, aroused from his reflections, went out through 
the little gate, and stood at Mona's side. 

And pray. Miss Impertinence," he enquired, with a smile on 
his face, for the sight of her had done his eyes good, **what 
right have you to traduce my character in a public place in this 
way ? I wasn't asleep ; I was thinking." 

** Thinking, indeed," repeated Mona, derisively, with a pert , 
toss of her dainty head ; ** you always are thinking. I believe 
you think when you are asleep, that I do.*' 

** If I don't think when I'm asleep, Mona," replied he, sadly 
and gravely, ** I do what is worse ; I dream — dream of happy times 
long, long ago, when the world seemed as bright and joyous to 
me as it does to you now. But come, little lady," he continued, 
seeing that his tone and manner had excited a look of pain in the 
child's face, I am a cross-grained old grumbler, and ought to 
know better than to give way to my evil propensities such a 
splendid evening as this." 

" You are a dear, kind old boy," exclaimed Mona, putting her 
face forward to him to be kissed, an invitation he accepted at 
once ; ** but I won't have you say cruel things of my second papa, 
for he's the best, and dearest, and darlingest old fellow in the 
world." 

Second papa was the name she sometimes called Bill Warner 
by, and Mr. Lloyd used jokingly to declare that he believed she 
thought a great deal more of papa No. 2 than papa No. 1. 
"And now, little lady," enquired Bill Warner, when he had 
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picked np the reins that had fallen oyer Nancy's ears, and placed 
them in Monads hands, *^ Is there anything your second papa can 
do to ohlige you this evening ?'* 

Tes, there is,'* she answered, looking so winningly into his 
face. ** As a great treat, I want yon to take me down the river 
as far as the meadow near to Dedenham Weir, where the wild 
strawherries grow. Please don't say no, or I shall he so disap- 
pointed, for papa won't trust me on the water with anyone else.'* 
"Or if he did, and I refused,*' said Warner, laughing, you 
would have some one else you could try to wheedle. But I don't 
know of anything,'* he added, **to prevent my acceding to yout 
wish ; so first of all we'll go and put Nancy comfortahly up at the 
* King^s Arms ' stables, and then make our way down to the 
boat-house." 

Mona was delighted at having gained her petition, and giving 
Nancy a flip with her whip, went galloping up the street in the 
direction of the " King's Arms,*^ while Warner followed on more 
leisurely. 

Although this was such a lovely evening, it had been anything 
but a fine summer, and the ordinarily unpretentious river Card was 
swollen out of all its usual proportions by the recent heavy rains, 
which had made its current run swift and strong, and rendered boat- 
ing a matter of hard labour rather than an amusement. As Warner 
reached the boat-house with Mona, ahd saw the pace at which 
the stream was driving along, he he^tated for a moment as to 
whether it would not be better to put off the excursion for a day 
or two, but he did not like to disappoint his companion, and then 
he was so thoroughly at home on the water, and . so skilful with 
his oars, that he felt there was not the slightest cause for appre- 
hension. 

In a very few minutes the boat wa'S launched, and they were 
afloat, moving briskly along in the direction of Dedenham Weir, 
which lay about a mile and a half down the river below Bamslade, 
and the roar of whose tumbling waters was distinctly audible. 
Mona sat still and silent in rapt contemplation of the beauty of 
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the scene, for beantiful indeed it was ! Baraslade, with its smoke 
and chimneys, was now behind them, while in front the Card 
wound its way through smiling meads and pastures, and under 
drooping willows, that kissed its ripples as they danced along, 
and gently incb'ned their heads, moved by the light summer 
breeze that whispered amidst their spreading leaves. In the 
west the dying sun was taking his last peep over the heather 
hills at the fair scene, giving everything a purple tinge that seemed 
reflected in the heaven. Only the one great Painter, the immortal 
Artist Creator of earth and man, could produce such a picture as 
this — it testified in silence more eloquent than speech to the 
power and goodness of Him who has given us the breath of life, 
and formed such a bright and beautiful world for us to live in ! 

Some little time elapsed before either Warner or Mona spoke 
a word. The former sculling gently, for the stream would have 
carried them along without any exertion on his part, was as much 
entranced as his companion, who with her hat off, her long golden 
hair hanging shaggily over her shoulders, and her hands clasped 
on her knee, sat as one in a dream. 

Little lady,*' said Warner, suddenly, as the roar of the weir 
got almost deafening, on their rounding a curve in the river, " we're 
close to your meadow ; where shall I pull the boat in ?" 

Mona started, and rubbed her eyes ; for a moment she hardly 
knew where she was, and then recollecting herself, she pointed 
out the spot where she wanted to land. Warner pulled in that 
direction, and while he is so engaged I must digress for a moment 
to describe the locality. 

The meadow in which the wild strawberries grew was some 
fifty yards above the weir, which lay in front of the pretty little 
village of Dedenham. Adjoining the weii* there was a lock, not 
one of your new-fashioned highly artistic contrivances, that are 
to be found in these days, but a regular clumsy, awkward affair of 
the old school, which took no end of time to get into operation, 
and made the bargees, whose craft had to pass through it, use 
language that was anything but classical The weir itself was a 
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rongh-and-ready sort of contrivance, thoagh on the particular day 
when we pay it a visit, most of it was hidden in the froth and foam of 
the swifb rushing water that hurried and tumbled in wild confusion 
over the huge boulders and stout wooden stakes of which it was 
composed. Like gigantic stepping-stones three of these same 
boulders raised their heads above the stream, and in fine weather 
more than one of the more daring of the Dedenham boys had 
crossed the river by this strange bridge. But in the present state 
of the waters" they would have thought twice before attempting 
such a feat, for the strongest swimmer in the world would have 
had no chance in the eddying whirlpool below, that twisted and 
twirled round and round in a dance that to him would have been 
one of death. 

Warner made the boat fast to a branch that extended over the 
water from an old tree stump, and then jumping out, helped his 
young charge, who did not find the riding habit in which she was 
attired altogether conducive to comfortable locomotion. But she 
was soon out in the meadow, scampering away as fast as she 
could to where the wild strawberries grew, and next was down on 
her knees busy plucking them. 

** Come, little lady," said Warner, calling out to her when more 
than half an hour had been expended in this way, and it was 
beginning to get chilly, "it's high time we made our way 
back, for it's getting cold, and it will be dusk before we reach 
Bamslade." 

Mona came running to him without a murmur ; she was grate- 
fal to him for his kindness in having brought her, and wished to 
show him that she was. 

** ril be into the boat before you," she panted out, and rushing 
past him, jumped from the bank into the boat It was a foolish^ 
childish act, and was followed by terrible consequences. The 
boat gave a sudden lurch, and before Mona could recover herself 
she was thrown out into the river, and the stream catching her tiny 
form as it would a cork, hurried it on towards the weir and — 
death. Warner never paused a moment, but flinging off his coat, 
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plunged into the waters, and by dint of a few powerfal strokes 
reached the child's side, and grasped her by the hair. But when 
he had done that he had accomplished all that man could, as he 
himself knew in an instant when he tried to breast the remorse- 
less current, in whose hands he was as powerless as an autumn 
leaf. He felt that in a few brief moments his strength would be 

exhausted in battling with it, and then . Not of himself did 

he think, but of the helpless child, who, clinging round his neck, 
rent the air with her wild shrieks. 

Two boys were lounging idly in a meadow that adjoined the 
weir, when they were startled by hearing cries of distress pro- 
ceeding from the river, and running up to the bank, they saw a 
man struggling madly in the stream, with a little girl clinging to 
him, fighting desperately for life against fearful odds. Quicker 
than thought, the younger of these two boys caught sight of a 
rope that lay coiled at the side of the weir, which was fastened 
securely to an iron ring, and was used to secure the dredgers 
when they were at work there. It was stout and strong, and of 
considerable length ; if he could only throw it within reach of the 
drowning man before the stream carried him over the weir into 
the hissing, whirling waters below, there was yet hope I But the 
rope was heavy, and neither boy had the strength to cast it. 

** It's no use waiting," said the younger one, ** and wasting 
time. If I could only get on to that big bit of rock out there, the 
stream will carry them close over by it." 

** But it's impossible," replied the other ; ** you'll only go and 
get drownded yourself." 

The younger boy, looking upward, saw that one of the branches 
of the willow above his head hung over the river as far as the 
rock of which he had spoken, and that if he could clamber to the 
end of it he might be able to drop down on the spot he wanted to 
reach. There was no hesitation, for in a moment more he had 
tied the rope round his waist, and was up in the willow tree and 
out on the branch, scrambling eagerly along. It was indeed a 
race for life ; the efforts of the man in the water were growing 
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feeble, 'and the pitiless stream was slowly but surely conquering 
him, and he was drawing nearer, with his now unconscious burden, 
to the weir. Suddenly his ears were greeted by a shout coming 
right from the centre of the river, and turning his glazed eyes in 
that direction, he saw standing on one of the boulders mid stream 
a little boy with a rope in his hand, making signs to him, and 
calling out something to him that he could not hear. Beaten and 
exhausted now, he was borne helplessly along, and in a few moments 
was abreast the boulder. He felt something fall across his face, 
and catching at it with drowning eagerness, held fast to it. In 
another instant he and Mona had been swept over the weir into 
the basin below I 

But they were saved, for Warner clung to the rope that had 
been thrown to him, and by this time one of the Dedenham boat- 
men had put ofif, and creeping up in his boat along shore, managed 
to lay hold of Warner and drag him and the child in. It was a 
near thing ; assuredly they were saved by the ** skin of the teeth I'* 
The little boy, wh6 stood on the boulder and threw the rope to 
which they owed their preservation, was no other than our hero, 
Oliver ! 

Chapter X. 

THBOWING DOWN THE GAUNTLET. 

T would be difficult to describe the feelings of all those 
who figured in the last chapter, when, after the 
danger was passed, and Mona had been restored to 
consciousness, they found themselves sitting in the 
parlour of the boatman's cottage, waiting the arrival 
of a conveyance that had been sent for to carry 
them back to Bamslade. Warner seemed quite at 
home in the suit of rough clothes that had been lent him, while 
Mona, thoroughly recovered, was laughing and joking with the 
good woman of the house, who had rigged her out in a non- 
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descript sort of costnme, made np of contribntions from the 
wardrobe of each member of her own juvenile family, some of 
which were not a little the worse for wear. 

Warner seemed more subdued and silent than ever, while his 
eyes wandered dreamily to Oliver, who was standing at the open 
window, gazing out at the river, that looked so dark and silent 
in the gloaming. 

" Come here, lad," murmured Warner gently to him, and he, 
turning quickly on his heel, crossed the room, and came to his 
side. ** "Xou have done a deed to-day," Warner continued, putting 
his hand on Oliver s head, as if blessing him, like the patriarchs 
of old, ** that hereafter when your hair is white, and your eyes are 
dim and feeble, will make your heart beat proudly within you. 
Aye, lad, when I am no longer to the fore, and you have grown to 
be a big man, remember that William Warner prayed God to 
prosper and bless you." 

** And I, too, pray the same," interrupted Mona, rushing to 
Oliver's side, and seizing his hand. " As long as I live I shall 
never forget you, never, never, never I '* And with that she threw 
her arms roxmd his neck, and kissed him; and then, as if abashed 
at her own temerity, hung her head and blushed till her face 
was suffused with a bright crimson colour. 

But the vow she then made was kept faithfully unto the end, 
and never broken even so much as in thought ! 

It was quite dark when the lumbering old carriage, in which 
Warner, Mona, Oliver, and Jerry, for he was Oliver's companion 
in the meadow by the weir, had started for Bamslade, made its 
way up to Mr. Lloyd's front door. That worthy gentleman had 
been greatly distressed and frightened by his dear little daughter's 
prolonged absence, and had been sending messengers in all direc- 
tions to find out whither she had gone. When everything had 
been explained to him, and he learned how nearly he had lost the 
dearest thing to him on earth, he was quite overpowered by his 
feelings, and embraced everybody all round, not excepting the fly 
driver, who, with every respect for the feelings of a parent, had 
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no idea of being done out of the ''pour boire" as to the amonnt 
of which he had been calculating from the moment of starting. It 
is needless to say that when Mr. Lloyd was calmer he did not 
neglect to thank either Warner or Oliver, or to show how deeply 
he appreciated the obligation he felt himself to be under to both 
of them. 

"You are in the factory, boy, I understand from my good 
friend Warner," he said to Oliver, shaking him warmly by the 
hand. " Between now and to-morrow I will see if I cannot think 
of something for you to do about the counting-house; I dare say 
you will like that better." 

Oliver, who was quite overcome by the grand house and the 
praises that had been bestowed upon him, murmured a reply in 
the affirmative, and was not sorry when he found himself out in 
the open air, walking by the side of William Warner. But Mona 
had not allowed him to go before first reiterating her thanks, and 
giving him a little locket off her dainty watch chain, saying at the 
same time, that " she hoped he would always keep it for her sake." 

I dare say my readers will think it strange that Oliver, with so 
much courage and self-reliance in his disposition, had not before 
this either exposed George Brownlow's conduct or availed himself 
of his opportunities to fly from Bamslade back to London. But 
though his nature was equal to an emergency, he had been so 
cowed and terrified by Brownlow, that the idea had never entered 
his brain of setting him at defiance, and exposing him. More- 
over, the young are fond of change, and though he remembered 
Sam, and Janet, and Aunt Sally, with the tenderest affection, there 
was not a little variety in his life at the factory, and what with 
new faces, new companions, and an entirely novel occupation, he 
was not altogether dissatisfied with his position. But the sight of 
Mona had brought back Janet forcibly to his mind, and as he 
walked along with Warner, the desire was strong upon him to see 
her again. More than once he determined to tell his companion 
everything, and ask his assistance ; but then there came before 
him the vision of George Brownlow, and in his ears rang the 
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threats that had heen used to him — ^terrihle threats of what wonld 
happen to him if he ever hreathed a word as to how he had been 
brought to Bamslade. 

" Bless my heart, lad," said Warner, suddenly breaking the 
silence, which had been prolonged till they nearly reached the 
gate of the house where he lived, "I never thought to ask yon 
where you lodged." 

**rm with George Brownlow, in Mill Lane," replied our hero. 

"George Brownlow?'* echoed Warner, the lines on his face 
getting deeper and deeper, and a strange look lighting up his eyes. 
"How came you there, boy; it's bad company youVe got into. 
Come in here with me, lad," he added, opening the gate, and 
passing up the walk to the door of his lodgings, "and have a bit 
of supper, and I'll take you on to Brownlow' s afterwards. It's 
time," he murmured to himself, "that that trade of his was 
broken up." 

It required but little encouragement on Warner's part for him 
to learn Oliver's history, of how he had been stolen from school, 
and brought to Bamslade. More than once while the boy was 
telling his story he gazed aflOightedly at the open window, fancying 
he saw Brownlow's face there, the eyes glaring at him with the fury 
of a wild beast. But he turned to Warner, and there was some- 
thing in his countenance that seemed to engender confidence ; and 
so, between mouthfuls of bread and cheese, he brought his tale to 
a conclusion. 

" And I can do nothing," said Warner, still murmuring to him- 
self ; "I am powerless to unmask him as this child; helpless and 
fettered." And with that he struck his hand against the mantel- 
piece so roughly that the blood came. But he never winced nor 
showed a sign of pain; only his teeth were clenched, and his lips 
set tightly together. " No," he continued, rising suddenly from 
his chair, with a dangerously defiant expression in his eyes, " I 
will be a coward no longer. Come what may, I will be even with 
him to-night. This boy has taught me to have courage." 

Oliver, who was very busily engaged ^th his knife and fork, 
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was somewhat surprised to see his host mnttering so strangely to 
himself, and walking up and down the room in which they were 
sitting, as if his supper had not agreed with him. But our hero's 
appetite was good, and the fa^e provided for him was so much 
superior to that supplied in George Brownlow*s establishment, 
that he had no idea of not doing fall justice to it. It was getting 
late when he and Warner reached the door of the house in Mill 
Lane, and knocked for admission ; it was opened by the worthy 
tenant himself, who, the moment he saw Oliver standing on the 
step, seized him by the collar, and dragging him in, said with a 
curse, ** Get to bed, you young varmint. Til talk to you to-morrow 
for this, don't you make no mistake." Oliver did not delay, but 
made the best of his way up to the bare room, in which Jerry and 
the cripple were fast asleep, and in his turn he had soon forgotten 
everything in the arms of ** nature's soft nurse." 

As for Warner, he placed his hand against the door, which 
Brownlow held, and pushing it back, entered. 

"Listen to me, George Brownlow," he said; "to-night you and 
I come to an understanding. Whatever the result, I will be 
silent as to your doings no longer." 

** Oh, indeed," jeered the other, insolently ; and then coolly 
cbsing the door, he went on: "we shall see. But as I never like 
to keep a visitor standing, will you just take a step into my room, 
and then I dare say we can make matters square." 

Warner mechanically followed him into the inner apartment, of 
which I have before spoken. 

** All your audacity," he broke in fiercely, ** cannot change my 
determination. Shame, exposure, disgrace, everything I will face 
rather than allow your infamous traffic to go on." 

** Well, I'm blessed if this isn't a rum start," replied Brownlow, 
leisurely puffing his pipe, as if he were engaged in the mpst 
common -place conversation; "you must be wrong in your head, 
or something ; you could'nt be such a fool ! " 

"There's nothing wrong with my head," said Warner, " and 
unless you send that boy I brought back with me to-night to his 
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friends, from whom you stole him, to-morrow I'll expose you 
Mr. Lloyd, that I will, on my soul." 

** Two can play at that game," answered Brownlow, as calmly 
as ever, ** and it would be more dangerous for you than for me." 

I have thought of all that," said Warner, " of all the conse- 
quences. You may do your worst with me ; I can face it all." 

" What, you don't mean to say you dare me to tell all I know," 
jeered Brownlow; "it ain't possible. You must be mad; all I 
know ? " he repeated. 

** Yes, all youinow," was the answer. 

Brownlow gave a prolonged whistle, and followed his visitor, 
who had risen and gone in that direction, to the door. 

** Do you mean it? " enquired he of Warner. 

** As surely as a day of retribution will come for you," was 
the reply. 

Not another word, not a single look; the die was cast, and was 
declared. The next morning Warner's ' hndlady loudly asserted 
that if he was going to walk up and down his bedroom over her 
head another whole night through, she would give him a week's 
notice to quit. 



Chapter XL 



BT THE SEA. 

GAIN the scene changes as with the touch of a 
magician's wand, and this time to the shore of the 
great sea, where the pretty little fishing village of 
Herringboume lies snugly ensconced under the long 
range of chalk cliffs that east and west extend for 
miles. It was no resort for languid fashionables, 
tired with the empty gaieties of a town life ; there 
was no band, no circulating library, no pier for fine dresses to be 
exhibited upon. Beyond the fishermen, their wives and families, 
the rector, the parish clerk, and the one policeman, who guarded 
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4he interests of law and order — chiefly, by the way, in the taproom 
of " The Three Smugglers*'-— few persons were to be seen within 
its limits. Occasionally a stranger fonnd his way there, bnt only 
to take his departure as suddenly as he had arrived, for dulness 
reigne^ supreme at Herringboume, and it was absolutely impos- 
sible to find anything to do. Hither it was, however, that Uncle 
Oliver, who was fond of quaint, out-of-the-way spots, brought 
Janet, after her illness, to gain health and strength, and gather 
roses into her pale cheeks, and here they lingered many a long 
summer's day wandering idly along the shore, or sitting on the 
sands by the hour together, engaged in pleasant converse. Uncle 
Oliver overflowed with anecdotes and stories of adventure, and was 
not chary of telling them ; and sometimes in the evenings the 
fishermen, too, would assemble round him and ask him to spin 
them a yam, listening with the most undisguised delight and ad- 
miration when he acceded to their request. Bight glad was the 
tough old sailor tp have done with hard work : he had had his 
share of it in his day, sailing north, south, east, and west, and 
his hard hands and bronzed face plainly bespoke how rough it had 
been. But, my children, it is only those who toil and labour that 
are capable of thoroughly appreciating a holiday; they alone can be 
moved by that glorious feeling of liberty which thrills divinely 
through the human frame when the ties and fetters of business 
have been abandoned for awhile, and its worn and weary slave is 
able to exclaim, I am fi^ee — ^fi'ee to breathe the fresh, pure air of 
the country, , away from men and cities — free to look upward into 
the blue sky with an untroubled brain and tranquil mind. But 
Uncle Oliver was in still better case, for he had given up work for 
good and all, and what with his previous savings, and the sum 
he had realised on the sale of the Sweet WiUiam and her cargo, 
had taken up his moorings in an exceedingly snug and comfort- 
able harbour of rest, where he intended to lie up for the remainder 
of his days. 

Lass," said he to Janet one day, as they were idling away the 
afternoon, resting on an old boat that was a highly-&voured seat 
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of theirs, and which, turned bottom npwards, looked mnch like a 
walnut- shell under like circumstances, " IVe been thinking and 
thinking about that little chap Oliver, who was called after me ; 
and, look here, if you ain't tii'ed of your old uncle, we'll see if we 
cannot ferrit him out somehow or other. Bless the lad, he must 
be a right good sort for my Jinney to be so fond of him." 

**Good! Uncle Oliver," responded Janet, enthusiastically; 
** he was a great deal better than good ." 

** Now look here, young lady," interrupted Uncle Oliver, with a 
merry look on his face, just let me remind yon that I am your 
young man at the present moment, and that you've taken me for 
better for worse. Now as the young gentlemen, about whom you 
are pleased to express yourself so warmly, is single, and no 
relation of yours, and therefore eligible for your hand and heart, 
unless you are desirous of seeing me fling myself into the sea 
with despair, you will be pleased to withdraw all your previous 
observations in his fevour, and pronounce him to be an 
impostor." 

" I won't do anything of the sort," laughed Janet, merrily, in 
reply. " Fling yourself into the sea with despair if you like, only 
give me time to run up to the lodgings and get a. couple of nice 
dry towels and a change of clothing when you come out." 

**Haw, haw, haw!" roared Uncle Oliver, in a fashion that 
would have startled any ordinary individual unaccustomed to his 
style of laughing ; what a girl it is to be sure," and then, as if 
making an extempore address to the sea and inviting its opinion, 
he went on, ** ain't she a wonderful girl to be sure ? It would 
take a clever one to get to the windward of her in talking ; she's 
like my old dog Pincher, she's always jumping out and laying 
hold of you when you least expect it. Hullo, who's that," he 
added, turning sharply round as he felt a hand placed upon his 
shoulder, and then bounding to his feet as he found standing by 
his side a tall, ladylike woman, dressed in deep black, who was 
gazing at Janet with evident interest. "Beg your pardon, 
ma'am," he continued, taking off his hat, but I wasn't aware 
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yon were near me, and for the moment you made me feel all of 
a creep." 

** Pray forgive me," responded the strange woman, in a soft and 
melodious voice, y but I have seen you and your daughter " 

** Niece," corrected Uncle Oliver. 
Niece," continued the lady, with an inclination of her head ; 
** so often in the course of my daily walks here, that your faces 
have become to me like those of old friends. Your niece, sir," she 
went on speaking more immediately to Uncle Oliver, has com- 
pletely won my heart, and I could not resist the desire within me 
to know her and speak to her. I am sure when I have said this 
you will pardon the liberty I might otherwise seem to be taking." 

** Liberty, ma'am," replied the old sailor, heartily, ** it's no 
liberty that I'm aware of ; this place ain't over and above crowded 
with visitors, and I don't see how there's any harm for the few 
there is in it to hobnob and be friendly together." 

It was not very long before the stfange lady was sitting at 
Janet's side on the old boat, chatting away as if she had known her 
for years. She was one of those quiet, engaging women who win 
their way to the love and confidence by tenderness and sympathy. 
There was a gentle, soothing manner with her which touched 
Janet to the heart, and seemed to draw them so nearly to one 
another. As for Uncle Oliver, he began to think that worse things 
might have happened than this rencontre with an extremely con- 
versational and equally nice-looking woman, nor did he neglect to 
give his hair a bit of a slick up on the sly, as he was pleased to 
call a process which consisted in twisting his scanty locks into a 
corkscrew- shape. 

**My name," said the lady, after Uncle Oliver had duly in- 
troduced Janet and himself, ''is Mortimer, and, like yourselves, 
I have come here for quiet and rest. The former I have found in 
perfection, but the latter I fear I shall never know again. 
Never, never," she added with a sigh ; "would that I could pluck 
memory from me and fling it into the sea." 

''But surely, ma'am," returned Janet in her own gentle way, 
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" one like yourself can have nothing but pleasant things to 
recollect." 

"Pleasant things!" responded the strange woman, with a 
harsh grating laugh, that sounded strangely discordant after the 
soft and subdued way in which she had been speaking, " very 
pleasant things, my child, things that make my cheek flush with 
shame when I think of them — things that make me the outcast 
and wanderer I am." 

As she uttered these words her eyes flashed, her lips quivered, 
and the whole aspect of her face was changed ; she rose hastily 
and walked a few steps away, as if to calm herself, and when she 
returned, the wild look had departed, and she was perfectly at 
peace again. Janet had not, of course, been able to see the 
alteration in her expression, but her sensitive nature told her that 
she had awakened unpleasant memories, and she felt grieved and 
pained within herself. 

When the strange woman had seated herself once again, 
she took hold of Janet ^s hand, and caressing it with her own 
was soon talking away pleasantly to her, while Uncle Oliver 
amused himself by listening. And thus they wiled away the 
time in friendly converse, till the fishing-boats came trooping 
back from their day's work, and the hands of the church clock 
told that it was close on six. It was a beautiful sight to 
see the tiny fleet making its way homeward, the larger boats 
coming to anchor at a safe distance from shore, while the 
smaller ones bustled up to the verge of the beach to be hauled 
up on to terra firma, 

"A sight such as that is good for sore eyes, ma'am," said 
Uncle Oliver, addressing the stranger, **it does one's heart good, 
more especially one like myself, as has had to do with the sea, 
man and boy, this forty years." 

**You are right," was the answer, "you cannot love the sea 
better than I do. It has been my best and truest companion, 
one that I have talked and listened to in my lonely life more than 
any other. What is the matter my child?" she said, suddenly 
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noticing two big tears stealing down Janet's face; ''what has 
distressed you?" 

There was silence for a few moments, which was broken by 
Janet. 

"I am not distressed, thank you, ma'am,'* she said, "but when 
I hear Uncle Oliver and you talk of all these beautiful things which I 
cannot see, it makes me sad. I know it is wrong and childish of 
me, but I cannot help it, it is so terrible to be as I am," and the 
child buried her face in her hands and sobbed. And then she 
felt an arm put round her, and her head drawn gently till it 
rested near to a beating heart, while a kindly voice whispered 
words of comfort to her. Uncle Oliver thought proper to take 
himself off for a few minutes, and whether he had been suddenly 
seized with a very bad cold I know not, but certain it is that for 
some moments he kept blowing his nose violently, and rubbing 
his eyes in a very mysterious style. When he had sufficiently 
recovered himself to be able to return, he found Janet and Mrs. 
Mortimer, as I may as well henceforth call her, sitting in precisely 
the same position. A stranger in passing would have thought it was 
mother and child, so closely entwined was the one in the other's 
embrace. It was a curious but touching picture, that desolate 
sorrowing woman clasping a stranger's child to her bosom on the 
sea- shore. And as she did so her thoughts flew back to her own 
bright bonnie baby-boy, into whose shining face she had looked 
in happy times, and dreamed, and schemed, and planned what he 
would be in days to come, and how proud she and his father 
would be of him. His father — the very word stuck in her throat 
and choked her, for it reminded her of horror and misery she 
would fain forget. The sins of the father shall be visited on the 
children, echoed the preacher in her ear! No, not as God is 
good, is merciful, is just, not as He metes unto every man 
according to his works, shall this ominous prophecy of woe be 
fulfilled upon her little one! Thus from morning until night 
went her prayers upward. And he, the child, in a new sphere of 
life so different in all respects from that in which he had been brought 
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up in earliest days, away from her, from everything to connect 
him with a shameful past, or to engage the gossip of idle tongues 
to search after his antecedents, might live honourable and 
respected, ignorant of the dark cloud that shrouded his babyhood. 
She had separated him from her, many years had passed since 
last she saw him, years that seemed like centuries, years that 
had made her long for the grave to be at rest. But she had 
courage, she had strength, she had laid out for herself the path 
along which she was to journey, and rough, bitter though it was, 
no apostle or martyr was ever more faithful than she to the 
penance she had imposed upon herself. What wonder then that 
with all a mother's love and tenderness of heart, her soul had 
yearned towards the blind girl. Oh! for something to pet, to 
cherish, to show that all humanity is not dead within me, to 
hold in my arms as I would my own child! Such was her weary 
wail, and now she had at last found a solace. For Janet, soothed 
by her affectionate sympathy, drew herself even closer to Mrs. 
Mortimer than before, and rested her head gratefully upon her 
breast. And the tiny waves fell upon the sands with that 
gentle jangling melody we all so well know, while these two new- 
made fiiends, uttering no word, cemented their acquaintance in 
the magic language of silence. 

"It's tea-time," said Uncle Olivei*, his appetite getting the 
better of his patience, **and you know, Janet, we've ordered 
muffins." 

From the sublime to the ridiculous ! But it is a good thing 
that there are some matter-of-fact people in this world of ours ! 
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Chapter XII. 

A BEVELATION. 

LLOYD sat in his breakfast- room reading the 
newspaper that had arrived by the morning's post. 
It; was the day succeeding that on which Mona had so 
neai'ly lost her life, and he was thinking a great deal 
3|iore about her, than of the contents of the printed 
Rbeet he held in his hand. Mr. Lloyd was a thoroughly 
good Christian man ; there was no cant or humbug 
about him, no vain and empty professions of religion ; but into 
business and pleasure alike he carried an implicit faith in God's 
goodness, and was **not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. ' ' He could not help feeling more than ever, on this 
particular morning, how Providence had spared his darling child 
to him, and how thankful he ought to be. " God, I thank Thee," 
he murmured to himself, with an earnestness to be appreciated 
none the less, because he was not upon his knees. And I, my 
children, dare to hold that genuflexions and long prayers, and 
thanksgivings, are but poor performances of themselves ; and that 
it is far better in the hurry and bustle of life, in the midst of men 
and business, to be able to utter a few sincere words of entreaty 
or gratefulness, which spring from that best of all human sources 
— ^the heart. 

The very first thing Mr. Lloyd had sent a message to the 
factory, desiiing that our hero should come up to see him at nine 
o'clock, and it was now close upon that hour. The lad was so 
very young, that it was dilQBicult to know what he could do for him ; 
perhaps the kindest thing would be to send him to school, yes, 
the idea was a good one, and he would see about carrying it into 
effect ! As he came to this conclusion, the servant opened the 
door and showed Oliver in. 

**Come here, my boy," said Mr. Lloyd, holding out his hand 
and smiling pleasantly, and in a way that put our hero completely 
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at his ease. "I hope you did not think me ungrateful in not ex- 
pressing to you last night more warmly how much I thank you. 
You are very young, but you have begun early in life to show 
stuff out of which great men are made, and anything I can do to 
help you on, will be a labour of love to me." 

Thank you very much, sir," said Oliver, stammering out his 
gratitude, and blushing, "I hope the little girl. Miss Mona, is 
quite well." 

**She has caught a slight cold, but nothing more," replied Mr. 
Lloyd ; and then, suddenly remembering that he was quite ignorant 
of our hero's name, he added, **And now you must tell me what 
your name is?" 

Almost at the moment he uttered these words, and before 
Oliver could reply, a man appeared at the French window that 
opened out of the breakfast- room into the, garden. It was George 
Brownlow. Doffing his hat, he respectfully enquired whether he 
might come in, as he had something of importance to com- 
municate. Mr. Lloyd, who never allowed anything to interfere 
with business, and conceiving that something connected with the 
factory had brought Brownlow to him, at once desired him to 
enter. 

**What! are you here lad?" remarked Brownlow, in honeyed 
tones, and with a hypocritical smile on his face; "Tve been 
a looking for you. I couldn't make out where you had got to, not 
turning up at breakfast! " 

**0h, you know the lad then," enquired Mr. Lloyd, I'm glad 
of that, as I am anxious to be of service to him ? " 

"Know him, sir," was the answer; Bless you, yes, he's been 
with me these four years." 

Oliver would have taken exception to this statement, but 
Brownlow, who to all outward appearances had an affectionate 
hold of him by the arm, gave him a pinch, which commanded 
silence. 

''And," continued he, ''there ain't a better lad in Bamslade 
than Jemmy." 
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Oliver would have remonstrated at the Jemmy, bnt the re- 
morseless fingers made themselves felt again. 

am very glad to hear that," observed Mr. Lloyd, **and I 
feel'sure he deserves all you say; and as you, Brownlow, seem to 
know so much about him, and to take an interest in him, we will 
see if we can't arrange something satisfactory for him. But, 
first, what has brought you here ?'* 

Something very private and particular, sir; something for you 
only to hear, sir,'* answered Brownlow, giving Oliver's arm a 
parting squeeze as he added, ''just you go into the garden. 
Jemmy, dear. Little pitchers have ears," he went on, turning 
apologetically to Mr. Lloyd, "and in this what I'm going to tell 
you, sir, I don't want to run no risks." 

Oliver did not hesitate to avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded him, but made his way out into the garden as directed. 
Now I do not want to make too much of a man of my hero, nor 
to paint him a paragon of perfection in jackets ; but Aunt Sally 
and Sam between them had brought him forward, and he had a 
great deal morb judgment and discretion than most boys of his 
age. * Perhaps he was a trifle inconsistent. Probably you and I, 
reader, if we had been kidnapped in the way he was, should have 
availed ourselves of the first chance afforded us to run away, and 
have done our best to get back home again. But in this respect 
Oliver unquestionably was wanting; Brownlow had, from the first, 
exercised an influence over him that seemed completely to para- 
lyse him, and he found himself utterly incapable of exercising a 
will of his own. He was held prisoner by some magnetic in- 
fluence more powerful than adamantine chains, and the mere 
thought of taking flight, when it had occurred to him, he had 
scouted as a thing impossible to accomplish. But as he stepped 
out of Mr. Lloyd's breakfast room into the garden, he could not 
resist certain suspicions that had been engendered by Brownlow's 
altogether unaccountable demeanour. Soft words and kind 
expressions were so inconsistent with his ordinary manner, that 
Oliver felt that on the present occasion they must be due to some 
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mysterious cause, wholly inexplicable to him. His curiosity was 
aroused, he came suddenly to a stand, and reflected. He had 
heard high words the night before between William Warner and 
Brownlow ; could it be that they had quarrelled, and that the 
visit of the latter to Mr. Lloyd owed its origin to this. Eaves- 
dropping was a contemptible business, but Warner had spoken 
kindly to him, had treated him well, and Oliver never forgot such 
things. Turning on his heel he crept back to the side of the 
window, and crouching down in the thick ivy that fringed it, set 
himself to the task of listening. And amid the soft rustle of the 
leaves about him, he heard the coward an* villain dexterously 
weaving his web around the head of the man he had sworn to be 
before- hand with and to destroy. But retribution was to begin 
from this hour ; fate, that had favoured his evil schemes so long, 
had turned against him, and henceforth, slowly but surely, in- 
evitable justice would be vindicated. Little did Oliver think, as 
motionless and with bated breath he listened outside to the con- 
versation going on within, that the day would come when he would 
bless the impulse that made him play the listener. 

I have no self-interest to serve, sir,** he heard Brownlow 
remark. I am only doing what I holds to be my duty ; putting 
my employer on his guard against people as has no other object 
than to take him in." 

" That is quite enough," interrupted Mr. Lloyd, sharply, " I 
have no doubt your motives are all that they should be, and when 
the time arrives for me to reward them I shall know how to 
appreciate them at their proper value.'* 

It ain*t for any reward,** broke in Brownlow, in a tone of 
well-assumed virtuous indignation, **it's because I've kept some- 
thing to myself too long ; because I've allowed you, sir, to be 
duped without opening my mouth as I. ought to have done." 

"Pray spare all this prelimins^ry flourish," remarked Mr. 
Lloyd, more sharply than before, ** and come to the point at once. 
What is it that you have to tell me ?" 

If Oliver could have caught sight pf Brownlow's face at that 
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moment, he would have seen an angry flush upon the cheek, and 
a dangerous expression in the eye. He did not like being received 
in this arbitrary fashion, when he had come to do his master a 
good turn, as he was pleased to call it ; and, for an instant, his 
lips quivered with suppressed passion, but he had too much control 
over himself to allow it to be observed, and he was perfectly calm 
as he replied, 

** Well, sir, what I have to tell you is that the man William 
Warner, whom you hold in such high estimation, is nothing more 
than 

Enough, sir," interrupted Mr. Lloyd in an angry tone ; "I 
have heard quite sufficient. It is not the first time insinuations 
have been made against Warner, probably because I respect and 
trust him, and have thought proper to place him in a position of 
confidence in my employ. I have, therefore, only to wish you 
good morning.*' 

** Oh, very well, sir,** answered Brownlow, not in the least dis- 
concerted; **if you thinks proper to retain a convicted thief in 
your service it is no affair of mine ; only such a thing might 
set people a talking.** 

With that Brownlow rose from the chair on which he had 
been sitting, and essayed to go ; but Mr. Lloyd, whose face had 
turned deathly pale, seized him by the arm. 

" A convicted thief! Warner a convicted thief, did you say ?" 
he gasped — "impossible.*' 

"It may seem impossible, but it's true ; and what's more, he 
can't deny it. You ask him how oakum picking suited his 
fingers, and see what he'll say. Don't you make no mistake, 
BiU Warner knows what the inside of a prison is like." 

As he uttered these words Brownlow s face literally shone with 
diabolical pleasure. As for Mr. Lloyd, he had sunk into the 
nearest chair, overcome with his emotions. When he had taken 
Warner into his service he knew that he had been poor and out 
of employ, but to think that he had come straight from a gaol 
with the shadow of a crime heavy on him, was more than he could 
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bear! Could it be true? might there not be some mistake. 
After all, what security had he that his informant might not be 
in error. He raised his eyes and looked at Brownlow, who was 
gazing out of the window in the direction of the gate that led from 
the road into the garden. 

What proof have I," enquired Mr. Lloyd, *Hhat your assertion 
is con-ect? It is possible that you have been misinformed.'* 

It ain't possible," replied Brownlow, roughly ; he had 
played his cards well, and he saw that he had won. **Not a bit 
possible ! If you want evidence, here it is." With that he put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out some papers. One among 
them he did not seem to want, as his face flushed when he saw 
it, and he hurriedly thrust it by itself into the side pocket of his 
coat. Bead that, sir," he said, handing a long slip of paper ; 
** that's the report of his trial." 

But the name is diflerent," observed Mr. Lloyd, as he turned 
his eyes to the top of the document. 

**Lor' sir, how jolly innocent you must be," said Brownlow. 
** It ain't very likely that a chap as has been convicted, would care 
about sticking to the name he was tried in. He would be a fool if 
he did!" 

True, true," murmured Mr. Lloyd, his eyes travelling down 
the printed column, and the fact that Brownlow was correct, be- 
coming plainer to him and more certain with each word. 

**And now, sir," said Brownlow, after a lengthened pause; 
there ain't no occasion for me to stop any longer, so I'll take my 
leave, and I'm sure, sir, you'll think I've only done my duty. 
Duty before everything, say I ! " 

**You can go," responded Mr. Lloyd coldly. 

"Thank you, sir, good morning," replied Brownlow jauntily, 
determined not to be put down or put out ; and then with a 
triumphant smile on his face, he passed out by the window, and so 
near to Oliver, that our hero could feel his hot breath on his face. 
As he went by him he happened to take his pocket handkerchief 
out of his pocket, and as he did so the small paper came with it, 
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that he had been so anxious to conceal from Mr. Lloyd, and fell 
nnnoticed by him on the ground. When he was ont of sight, 
Oliver emerged from his hiding-place and secured it, and then 
made the best of his way to find William Warner, and to inform 
him of what had transpired between Brownlow and Mr. Lloyd. 

As for Brownlow, he went back to work at the factory, and he 
was more chatty and agreeable, than he had been for many a long 
day, in fact, more than one of the work-people declared that he 
must have had a stroke of luck. Was it luck, as he thought it, or 
had he put the first nail in his own coffin ? We shall see ! 

Chapter XIII. 

WAB TO THE KNIFE. 

HE story that Oliver came breathless and excited to 
tell him, was listened to by Warner with little or no 
exhibition of emotion. The reflectionfiC and resolves 
of the past night of sleeplessness and trial had made 
him strong, and he was frilly prepared to face the 
worst, however terrible and degrading that worst 
might be. As the hunted-down deer turns his head 
to the greedy hounds, making one last and desperate struggle for 
life, so this man, worn out with his slavery to a tyrant who had shown 
him neither pity nor mercy, had now determined to throw off the 
odious yoke he had borne patiently so long, and to defy him to 
the death. He could not help being struck by the strange fatuity 
that had imported Oliver into the drama of his existence, the 
climax of which was now approaching. Odd enough that this 
mere boy should have preserved his life by an act of daring that 
any man might have been proud of, more curious still that yet a 
second time he should be able to give Warner information, the 
value of which was incalculable. Without interruption, though 
not altogether xmmoved by the heightened colour of the lad, and 
the boyish jumble and confrision of his words, he heard Oliver's tale, 
which made it perfectly plain to him that there was no hope of 
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Brownlow's sparing him now, and that already his enemy had got 
the better of him by striking the first blow. There was one thing, 
William Warner knew his foe well ; that he was remorseless, 
heartless, nnscmpulous ; that he would panse at nothing, con- 
descend to anything to gain the upper hand. He had lived by 
crime and infamy till now, he would live by crime and villainy to 
the end. Perchance from this day, from this hour, slowly but 
surely the tide may set in against him ; likely enough the stream 
of success, upon whose bosom he has floated so long, will turn 
round and hurry him as quickly to destruction I Be sure your sin, 
sooner or later, will find you out ; will leave you stranded high 
and dry, a spectacle for passers-by to point at, a sign-post to warn 
travellers along life's highway. 

And so," said Oliver, bringing his history of the interview 
between Brownlow and Mr. Lloyd to a conclusion, ** I waited 
till he got out of sight, and then ran off here as fast as I could." 

" You were quite right," responded Warner, patting our hero 
on the head, and I am very much obliged to you." Then," 
he continued in the same tone, but talking to himself, " the die 
is cast, and I must meet my fate, whatever it be. Courage, 
courage. I have played the craven too long ! " 

Oliver gazed inquiringly at Warner, and was much mystified by 
these words ; for though he was quite aware, from what he had 
heard, that Brownlow was seeking to do his new friend an injury, 
he was yet unable thoroughly to appreciate the precise position of 
affairs ; but his looks met with no response from Warner, who 
had crossed to the window, and, with his head resting on his 
hand, seemed buried in thought. 

" By the way," said Warner, suddenly awaking from his reverie, 

yon said that Brownlow, as he passed yon, dropped a little 
piece of paper; where is it ? " 

" Here," was the reply, and in a moment more it was placed 
in Warner's hands. It was after all but a tiny scrap, folded up 
three-comer fashion, and none the cleaner for having been taken 
care of in what Brownlow held to be the safest receptacle— the 
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breast pocket of his coat. Why he ever kept it so carefully, 
hereafter may appear strange ; probably impelled by one of 
those unaccountable eccentricities of roguery, whose very clever- 
ness is their own pitfalL Warner took the paper carelessly at first, 
but when lie had untwisted it, and cast his eye upon the written 
characters, a flush rose upon his cheek, and a light started in 
his eye, that told there was something startling in their meaning. 
It was wonderful to remark the change that came over him ; how 
his head was set more erect, how his whole frame seemed braced 
up with unwonted energy ; in short, how some mysterious agency 
had worked a marvellous revolution in his appearance. As for 
Oliver, to whom the contents of the paper were unknown, he was 
more completely mystified than ever, and began to be exceedingly 
curious as to what everything meant. 

Now I feel that if I were not to tell my readers what was con- 
tained in the document which had had such an effect upon Warner, 
I should have no end of my young people calling out and ex- 
claiming, " Oh ! Mr. Storyteller, what a nasty, tiresome, dis- 
agreeable old thing you are. You make such a fuss about a dirty 
little piece of paper, fancying you will set us by the ears to know 
what is written upon it, and then, when we think you are going 
to tell us, you turn round and disappoint us." But, my dear 
children, I will not give you the opportunity to say this of me. 
I will tell you what the dirty little piece 'of paper contained, and 
try for once not to be a nasty, tiresome, disagreeable old thing I 
The writing upon it was as if the hand that had held the pen had 
shaken violently in its course over the clean sheet. The letters 
were straggling, indistinct, and in more than one instance almost 
illegible. It was as if their author had sought to leave behind 
him irresistible evidence of agony of mind and despair at the time 
they were created. This was its tenour : — 

'^'Plymouth, Jan. 1st, 18—. 

"Deab George, 

** 1 have got safely down here, and shall sail to-night in 
the Marco Polo for Sydney, whence you shall hear from me. I 
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Poor, poor second papa !" said Mona, gently drawing one of 
her hands from his, and passing it coaxingly over his face I 
am so sorry to see you cry. I am afraid I have heen a naughty 
inquisitive little girl, and that you won't ever forgive me for teasing 
you to tell me what was the matter.'* 

** My dear child, do not think that,*.' answered Warner. It 
has done me good to open my heart to some one, for it felt to-day 
as if it would hurst." Then, as he lool^ed at the childish face so 
close to his, he could not help feeh'ng what a long incomprehen- 
sihle rigmarole his story must have appeared to her, and what a 
wild fancy it had been of his to wander through it from beginning 
to end for the edification of the little girl, to whom it must have 
seemed a very ugly fairy tale indeed. But he was back again 
now in the present, the ghosts of the past that he had conjured 
up had vanished, and he stood face to face with a future that 
frowned upon him mysterious and unfathomable as the depths in 
mid ocean. Uttering no word, making no sign, he rose me- 
chanically to his feet, and in a moment more Mona was the sole 
occupant of the arbour. She did not attempt to follow ; she was 
£Eir too discreet a young lady not to see that he wished to be alone, 
but with a slow and demure step, that would have befitted a woman 
of thirty, she walked towards the house. 

I am not as young as I once was, and the thinner my hair gets 
about the crown of my head, the less able am I to appreciate 
the reflections that run through the young mind with respect to 
what they hear and see passing before them. It would be a 
difficult task to describe the thoughts of little Mona, the bewilder- 
ment of her ideas, the intense longing within her to do something, 
she could not tell what, to make her dear £riend William Warner 
happy. There was one person to whom she always went when 
she was troubled, and that was her papa, and as she thought of 
him her face brightened up, and she determined to go direct to 
him, and at once. 

By strange twistings and turnings, by roundabout ways and 
curious paths, does the glorious truth sometimes find its way, 
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only to shine the more brightly when the season comes for it to 
make itself manifest. Even by this little girl shall William 
Warner gain that vindication so long denied him. 

Chapter XVI. 

natube's handiwobk. 

NCLE Oliver still lingered with Janet at Herring- 
boume. The fresh sea breezes had done their work 
admirably, and his precious charge was getting quite 
robust and rosy under their healthful influences. 
Together they had made several pleasant fishing ex- 
cursions, and Janet had already become a wonderful 
adept with her line, to the manifest discomfiture 
of the whitings and codlings who, disporting themselves in 
Herringboume bay, fell victims to her wiles. When they 
were not amusing themselves on the water, they would take 
long walks along the cliffs, carrying their lunch in their pockets, 
and then when the hour of Tiffin'' arrived. Uncle Oliver 
would discover some cosy, sheltered cranny, wherein they might 
take their slight repast in coolness and comfori But the time 
for their holiday was now coming to an end, and both Sam 
and Aunt Sally were clamouring in their letters for the return of 
the absentees. ** It's awful dull," wrote the latter, ** without 
Jenny, and Sam's getting a regular nuisance ; he does nothing 
but smoke all the evenings, and as for talking, he don't open his 
mouth except to grumble. So come back as soon as you like." 
It was with no slight sensation of regret that Uncle Oliver at last 
made up his mind that they must turn their heads in the direc- 
tion of home, but knowing how fond his brother Sam was of the 
child, he felt it would be worse than selfish in him to keep them 
apart longer. Thus it had come about that on the particular 
morning when we return to their society, they were spending their 
last day at Herringboume, and determined to make the most of 
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it, Uncle Oliver had been up since five o'clock, pottering about 
on the beach among the fishermen, and saying good-bye to those 
he was not likely to see again before his departure. And I promise 
you he did not omit to bestow upon them certain substantial 
tokens of his regard, no small portion of which ultimately found 
its way into the till of the landlord of " The Three Smugglers." 
Deep and earnest were the regrets of the fishermen at the pros- 
pect of losing their generous friend, and the number of brawny 
hands that Uncle Oliver had to shake before breakfast would have 
exhausted an ordinary being. When he sat down to that meal, 
which was as usual presided over by Janet, and supplemented on 
this occasion by the presence of Mrs. Mortimer, who still re- 
mained a visitor at the pretty village by the sea, his appetite was, 
as he termed it, like that of a roaring rampaging Hon," and he 
evinced certain cannibalistic propensities towards Janet, warning 
her that if the sausages and toast did not come at once, that it 
would be his melancholy but unavoidable duty to eat her, without 
any cooking at all. Fortunately this was obviated by the timely 
appearance of the servant with a tray, full of eatables, in the dis- 
cussion of which all parties were very soon engaged. A more 
agreeable breakfast party, under more agreeable auspices, could 
hardly be conceived ! The table was covered with a snowy cloth, and 
ornamented in the centre with a vase of exquisite flowers con- 
tributed by Mrs. Mortimer. Everything upon it was arranged with 
an order and good taste delightful to behold, while, in addition to 
its varied and numerous attractions of an edible character, it was 
placed at the open window fronting the sea, from over whose 
rippling bosom came a soft breeze, that carried with it health and 
appetite. 

"Botheration!" exclaimed Uncle Oliver — I am sorry to add with 
his mouth full of buttered toast, and a consequent thickness of 
utterance — I wish we weren't going to slip the cable from this 
pleasant port. Just to think of changing all this blue sky and 
fresh air for the smoke and smuts of dirty old London ! We're 
downright lunatics; there ain't a doubt about that." Here he 
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found it necesBarr to pause somewliat abrnptfy, as a portian of 
the toast had in a most nnaccoontable manner endeavoiired to 
betake itself down the wrong way, to the intense indignation and 
irritation of Uncle Oliver's throat, who congbed, and paflfed, and 
panted, till he was so red in the face that Mrs. Mortimer got 
quite alarmed, and proposed sending for a doctor. 

** Don't be frightened, ma*am,'* he splattered, gasping for breath, 

there's no occasion for that. I*m used to it, and shall be all 
right again in a few minutes." 

And sare enough he was, returning to his assault upon the but- 
tered toast with renewed vigour. The meal passed off without any 
further mishap, and it was settled that, so as to make the best of 
their last day in the sea air, it should be spent out of doors, in a 
trip to a very pretty spot some two miles and a half along the coast, 
which was known by the name of Beetle Brow. Mrs. Mortimer, 
much against her inclination, was compelled to decline accompany- 
ing them, as her health rendered her unequal to the fatigue, but in 
order to make some compensation to them and herself for this en- 
forced absence, she requested their company to tea-dinner on tbeir 
return. Between you and me, reader, not forgetting our esteemed 
fi iond the bod-post, Uncle Oliver turned rather sulky when he heard 
Mrs. Mortimer say she could not go, as the more he saw of tbat 
(!stimable lady, the more touched did he become by her eminently 
virtuous and domestic qualities. However, he put his disappoint- 
mont into his pocket, and having carefully escorted the said lady 
to her own door, returned for Janet, who by that time was waiting 
for him ready dressed. 

Indeed, it was a lovely day — so lovely, that I find it hard work 
to discover words fit to describe it. In fact, fine weather and 
glorious sunshine has been so often described, and in such 
varieties of eloquent and poetical language, that I am quite 
sure, as far as this humble individual is concerned, it would be 
simply impossible for me to say anything new on the matter. 
By the way, this reminds me that according to an old and 
familiar saying, there is nothing new under the sun," though as 
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to the wisdom and truth of that observation I have always enter- 
tained a considerable doubt. Taken in its literal sense it is 
ridiculous ; as to its allegorical interpretation, I prefer leaving it 
to wiser heads than mine to determine. But to return to the 
weather on the particular day which has been already mentioned, 
there certainly was nothing new in that, as it was nothing more 
than a repetition, not only of the past days, but of the past 
weeks — glorious, scorching sun, placid sea shimmering in its 
light, wind from the south-west that tantalised you at intervals 
with gentle puffs, making you, like Oliver Twist, ** ask for more." 
Janet and her uncle wandered idly along the cliffs, he singing 
snatches of old sea songs, she ever and anon stopping and turning 
her face oceanwards, with that yearning in her heart just for one 
short glimpse of heaven and earth and water that every night and 
morning found its echo in her prayers. Days, weeks, years had 
passed now since first she had addressed her petition in baby- 
lispings, at Aunt Sally's knee, to the Merciful and True ; but her 
darkness was as impenetrable as ever, and the chance of any change 
seemed hopeless. But sad as she was within herself , no one knew 
how heavy and grievous to her was the burden she had to bear ; 
outwardly she smiled, but within her melancholy had taken up its 
abode, and in the solitude of her own room she would often 
murmur to herself, " Oh, that God had let me die when I was so 
ill, than have spared me to feel what a useless, helpless creature 
I am." And now as she stood on the cliffs, Uncle Oliver 
holding her by the arm, her dead eyes wide open, but senseless 
in the dazzling sunlight, the sad, bitter thoughts rose up within 
her, till, for a moment, they seemed to choke her. Only a 
little patience, Janet, darling ; only courage and strength to bear 
your burden a short time longer, and then to cast it off for ever. 

" Come, Jenny, love," said uncle Oliver, when she had stood 
thus mute and motionless for some minutes, " it is getting on for 
the hour of feeding, and Beetle Brow is a good mile on ahead yet, 
so we had best keep stirring our stumps." 

Now I really am afraid my young people will consider that 
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Uncle Oliver was nothing better than a horrible old glutton, who 
thought of little else but eating and drinking, and who devoted 
the major part of his existence to gormandising ; but, upon my 
word, it was not so. His only fault in that respect, if fault it can 
be called, was, as he himself observed, *^ that he liked his meals 
* reg'lar " in point of fact, he made them the sign-posts by 
which to determine his movements and proceedings for the day, 
and want of punctuality in such matters was regarded by him as 
a very heinous offence. Janet knew all this by experience, and 
so, without venturing any remonstrance, she hurried along at his 
side until they reached Beetle Brow. Why the spot had received 
that particular appellation I cannot say, save and except from the 
forbidding aspect of the cliffs that overhung the beach at this 
point. At their summit, however, by way of affording a striking 
contrast, nature, in some strange mood, had planted a score or 
more of luxuriantly-foliaged trees in the centre of a patch of 
verdant herbage, through the midst of which meandered a tiny 
stream of pure, fresh water, that made sweet music as it flowed. 
Truly this was a pleasant place in which to lounge and linger on 
a summer afternoon, away from the heat and the glare, with none 
to interrupt or annoy. 

********* 

When lunch had been produced from the little bag that Uncle 
Oliver carried, and duly discussed by him with much zest, but by 
her with trifling appetite, they settled themselves down to the 
exhaustive business of idling away the afternoon. By-and-bye 
Janet's eyes grew heavy, and, with her head resting on a little 
mound of turf, that seemed made for a pillow, she was soon in 
the land of dreams. Uncle Oliver watched over her for a long 
time, and then, getting somewhat tired of doing nothing, he thought 
there could be no harm in stretchbg his legs with a short walk, 
as she was in such a nice deep sleep that it was unlikely she would 
awake before he returned. So he got up on his feet and strolled 
slowly away ! 

********* 

/ 
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When Janet awoke she called for her uncle, but there was no 
response ; she repeated his name, but still no answer. . What 
could be the matter ? where could ho have gone to ? — she asked 
herself. She felt about her in the direction where she had sup- 
posed him to be sitting, but he was not there ; it was plain that 
he had gone, but where to — how long for ? I know that young 
ladies, who figure in story books, ought not to be frightened, but 
Janet unquestionably was, and, as she stood up, her face was very 
pale, and her heart thumped against her side in a very unpleasant 
manner. Some unaccountable impulse, she could not understand 
what it was, urged her to try and find her way from among the 
trees out on to the cliffs, nor had she much difficulty in doing 
this, for she had been so often to ** Beetle Brow" that instinct 
showed her the path. It would have been far wiser and safer for 
her to stay where she was, but she was frightened, and fear makes 
us do many foolish things ! 

Uncle Oliver was exceedingly angry with himself; thinking 
about one thing and another, he had walked a great deal too far 
along the cliffs, and had been away from Janet much longer than 
he intended. It is not unlikely that he would have strolled on a 
still greater distance, but the sky had become suddenly overcast, 
and certain rumblings and grumblings made themselves audible 
and betokened the approach of a thunder-storm. Calling himself 
all sorts of bad names. Uncle Oliver hastened back in the direction 
of Beetle Brow. Already heavy drops of rain were falling, and 
the lightning darted hither and thither with unusual brilliancy, 
while the peals of thunder seemed to shake the very ground over 
which he was passing. When he rushed in amongst the ti*ees on 
Beetle Brow to the spot where he and Janet had been sitting, 
what was his horror to find her gone. Gone whither in such a storm, 
alone, and she blind and helpless ? He shouted her name, but his 
voice was lost in the battle of the elements, Frantically he rushed 
out again on to the cliffs towards Herringboume, straining his eyes 
over the desolate space that lay before him. Yes, there she was, 
hurrying on, as best her infirmity would allow, homeward, but so 
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near the edge of the cliffs that a trifling swerve to the left would 
consign her to destraction. Uncle Oliver, though she was a long 
way from him, saw it all in a glance, and knew her danger. With 
the energy of despair he ran after her, calling her name aloud, 
but the rain beat in his face and she heard him not. He dug his 
nails into the palms of his hands in the agony of his mind, as he 
saw her slightly inclining in the fiatal direction ; it seemed to him 
as if she were on the very edge of the precipice, and that another 
breath and she would disappear. Oh, God ! " he screamed, 
save her, in pity's name save her Then there came a flash 
of forked lightning, so acutely brilliant that it dazzled and dazed 
him for a moment, and he could not see anything ; but when its 
effect had passed, he was himself almost at the brink of the cliffl 
Another instant and he held Janet in his arms, and with a mut- 
tered thanksgiving he took her up and carried her to a shed which 
stood close by, that was sometimes used by the coastguardmen, 
wherein they could have some slight shelter from the rain, and 
wait till the storm had passed. They did not have their tea- 
dinner with Mrs. Mortimer that evening — she came round to their 
lodgings instead, and sat by Janet's bedside ; for the doctor, in 
order to provide against her catching cold, had to advise her being 
put to bed early. He was a strange, fussy little man, but accounted 
very clever in Herringboume, and more than one of the fishermen's 
wives declared that they owed their life to his skill and attention. 
When he had felt her pulse, looked at her tongue, and last, but 
not least, made a very close examination of her eyes, Doctor 
Bolus called Uncle Oliver aside and asked him several questions 
about Janet's ordinary health, as to how long she had been blind, 
and so forth ; then, with an apology, and saying that he would 
return in a few minutes, he caught up his hat, bounded out of the 
room, and in a moment more was hurrying along the street towards 
his own house. He did return in the few minutes very hot, yery 
excited, and very peremptory in his orders to Mrs. Mortimer to 
shut all light out of the room, to fetch him a lighted candle, and 
then to take both herself and Uncle Oliver down stairs till he rang 
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for them. All this was done as he desired, and he was left alone 
with his patient. 

About ten minutes after he came trotting down to the room in 
which Uncle Oliver and Mrs. Mortimer were sitting, his face 
literally beaming with pleasure. "It*sall right," he exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands, ** perfectly right. I felt certain that I had not 
made a mistake." ** What's all right," inquired Uncle Oliver and 
Mrs. Mortimer in chorus, looking inquiringly at one another, as 
the latter added, "I never thought there was the prospect of any- 
thing wrong except a cold I " 

Cold, pooh ! " said the little doctor ; f < allow me also to add 
pish and pshaw ! It's her eyes that are right,# right as yours — I 
mean as mine are I If we only keep her dark and quiet for a 
week she'll be able to see like a cat in a coal cellar. There, 
there's news for you." And with that, away went Dr. Bolus 
upstairs again in an ecstacy of excitement and delight. 

And so Janet's prayer was heard at last ! 

Chapter XVI L 

ON THE TRACE. 

was no little excitement among the factory 
hands when it was found that William Warner had 
mysteriously disappeared from Bamslade, leaving 
all his belongings behind him at his lodgings, with- 
out word or line in writing as to why or whither he 
had taken his departure. The motive that could 
have prompted him was altogether inexplicable, save 
to Oliver and Mr. Lloyd; and what had passed at the memorable 
interview was unknown. Consequently all sorts of speculations 
were rife as to the cause of this sudden flight, indeed not a few 
of the more knowing ones expressed it as their deliberate opinion 
that it was no flight at all, but that Warner, whose melancholy 
manner was well known to all, had in a crazy mood got rid of 
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himself in the muddy waters of the river Card. But whether in 
the Card or out of it, he was gone from Bamslade, and none 
knew his whereahouts. When I say none, there perhaps I am 
wrong, for it did so happen, upon the very afternoon of the day 
when he was last seen in the town, he chanced to meet Oliver, 
to whom, in a strangely wild and incomprehensihle fashion, bid- 
ding good-bye, he murmured something about going to London ; 
but that same city is a big place, and the information thus pos- 
sessed was but scant indeed. 

Mr. Lloyd was not altogether satisfied with himself. He had 
passed a sleepless night, and the more he thought over the matter 
the more convinced did he become that he had been unduly severe 
with Warner, and the least he could have done would have been 
to hear the explanation he endeavoured to give. I am bound to 
say that Mona had not a little to do with his coming to this con- 
clusion, as, after her tete-h-tete with her second papa in the arbour, 
she had gone direct to papa No. 1, and declared it as her opinion 
that he had been very badly used. Fond as Mr. Lloyd was of 
his little daughter, the subject was one upon which he felt dis- 
inclined to trifle, and with a sharpness that quite startled the 
young lady, he desired her to hold her peace, and not further 
discuss the matter. If again he had had a little more patience, 
and allowed her to prattle on, it would have been well for him 
to hear what she could have told him. The day following his 
short interview with Warner, he was walking in the garden before 
breakfast, when Mona came running up to him, her eyes full of 
tears. " Oh, papa, papa," she sobbed, " William Warner has 
run away, and no one knows where he has gone to." 

Run away, child ! what do you mean ?" inquired Mr. Lloyd; 
** who has put such nonsense into your head ? It*s not very 
likely that he would take himself off without first being paid his 
salary." 

** It is true, papa, quite true," still sobbed the child ; "and it*s 
all because you were so cross and unkind to him." 

"Mona, how dare you speak to me like that?" exclaimed 
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Mr. Lloyd, angrily ; ** go in-doors directly, and on no account say 
such a. thing to me again." Mona made no reply, hut did as she 
was told, makiiig her way to the hreakfast-room, where she was 
presently joined hy her papa, whose manner towards her seemed 
much altered by the few moments' reflection he had had, for, 
coming up to her side, he took her in his arms and kissed her 
fondly. 

When the meal was over, and Mr. Lloyd was prepared to start 
for the factory, that pampered quadruped Nancy was led round to 
the door for Mona to accompany him on her back, but she resolutely 
refused to make herself useful until she had been regaled with several 
lumps of sugar. At last, however, when Miss Nancy's sweet tooth 
had been satisfied, a start was accomplished ; and despite a strong 
effort on the pony's part to take" herself back to her stable, re- 
gardless of bit or bridle, the short journey was accomplished in 
safety. As was her wont, Mona left her papa at the door of the 
counting-house, and rode into the factory yard, where the hands 
were assembling after breakfast, preparatory to resuming work. 
It was strange to see how, as she made her appearance among 
them, they all pressed round her bidding her ** good morning," 
and blessing her pretty face. 

" Oh dear, oh dear," exclaimed Mona, seeing a tall and rather 
handsome woman with her arm in a sling, ** whatever is the 
matter, Mrs. Mulaney ? I hope your finger isn't bad again ?" 

Thank you kindly. Miss," replied the woman, ** but I'm sorry 
to say as it's worse this time than it's ever been before." 

** I've been a- telling her," put in another who was standing by 
her, that if she don't pretty soon go up and see you. Miss, and 
get some more of that ointment, she'll lose the top joint." 

You shouldn't have told her that," remonstrated Mona, with 
the dignity of a duchess ; ** it's very unkind of you, Mrs. Brewer, 
to frighten her, but you're quite right as to the ointment, and the 
best thing she can do is to go up to the house at once, and I'll 
bo there as soon as she is." 

This is but a sample of the many conversations which passed 
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between Mona and the hands in the factory yard. She had a 
kind word and smile for all, and even the roughest and most dis- 
reputable among the men would pull off their caps as she came 
up to them. Only once had she ever been treated with rudeness, 
and that was by a coarse brute of a fellow who scarcely knew what 
it was to be sober, and who, with a volley of the foulest oaths, 
told her that he did not want her to come ** palarvaring" him. 
But his punishment followed swift and sudden, as one of his com- 
panions, without waiting to remonstrate or warn him, coolly 
knocked him flat down on the ground, amidst the warmly-expressed 
plaudits of all who were present. Nancy, although occasionally a 
most disobedient and troublesome young person, on these occa- 
sions conducted herself with the most becoming dignity and pro- 
priety, no doubt entertaining in her own mind a sincere conviction 
that she was as much an object of admiration and respect as her 
young mistress, consequently she picked her way about among 
the crowd of men and women with a care that did her the highest 
credit. 

Her morning inspection was over, and Mona was riding slowly 
towards home, when, as luck would have it, whom should she 
meet but Oliver, running very fast, and evidently late for the 
factory. She was, however, determined to speak to him, and 
pulling up called to him to come to her. Our hero was very hot 
and red in the face with his exertions, besides he was akeady 
sufficiently over time, and would likely enough catch it from 
Brownlow, so he pretended not to hear, but kept on* his way. 
As I have before said. Miss Mona was a very positive young lady, 
and was not to be defeated in this fashion, so giving Nancy a flip 
with her whip, she rode after him, and brought him to a stand- 
still. 

** I want to know," she said, ** if you have heard anything more 
about William Warner ?" 

" No, miss, I haven't," replied Oliver, trying to dodge round 
Nancy's hind quarters and keep on his way ; a piece of strategy, 
however, which was nipped in the bud. 
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"But you saw him yesterday afternoon, did you not?" per- 
severed Mona ; ** at least so they say up at the factory." 
** Yes, Miss, I did," answered our hero, impatiently. 
" And what did he say?" 

*< He only said good-bye, and that he was going." 

" Well, where did he say he was going ?" 

** I don't know exactly, but he muttered something about London." 

** Anything more ?" 

** Only that he was going a long way off, and that I should never 
see him again. And now," continued Oliver, hurriedly changing 
the subject, ** please let me go on to the factory, or 1 shall get 
into trouble." 

** No, no ; you must not go on to the factory ; you must come 
up to the house ; and I will give you some money to go to London 
after William Warner, and fetch him back again." 

Poor little Mona ! she knew not what a great wilderness of 
streets and houses, or how many millions of living beings were 
to be found in the same city of which she spoke. To her mind, 
whithersoever her dear old friend was gone, there it would be 
perfectly easy to find him. As for Oliver, the suggestion that he 
should go to London excited various emotions, chief among which 
was the prospect of seeing Sam, Aunt Sally, and Janet. If he 
could only get back to them once again, he would snap his fingers 
at Brownlow, and dare him to do his worst. As these thoughts 
occurred to him, he turned mechanically upon his heel, and fol- 
lowed Mona, who was already moving on towards the house. 
Factory time, Brownlow's anger, all were forgotten, as he re- 
membered how kind and good Warner had been to him ; and then 
ho thought it would be but a little thing for him to do to find 
him out, as Mona had suggested. It was a curious coincidence 
that these two children, both knowing the secret of William 
Warner's life, hardly appreciated its value, else, loving him as 
much as they both did, they would have proclaimed it trumpet- 
tongued from one end of Bamslade to the other. Shall I tell you 
what Mona did when she got home ? On the mantelpiece in her 
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own little room was a money-box, into which from time to time 
more than one kind friend had dropped coins of greater or less 
yalae ; that it was well lined was proved by the rattle it made 
as she lifted it up and opened it. Without prying too inquisi- 
tiyely into its contents, I may say that there were several gold 
pieces, bearing a very strong resemblance to what vulgar people 
• call sovereigns. Taking out no less than five of these same 
pieces, Mona closed the box, and walked to the front door, where 
Oliver was standiug. 

** Here is some money," she said, holdiug out her hand with 
the glittering coins in it towards him. ** I think it will be enough 
to take you to London by the train. I don't know how mucH it 
costs, but I have heard papa say that it is very dear." 

Oliver gazed at her outstretched palm with a mixed feeling of 
astonishment and awe ; as to the specific value of the coins that 
rested on it he was entirely ignorant, except so far that he knew 
them to be worth something considerable ; he tried to remember 
the money tables that he had learnt at Rhomboid's, but beyond 
arriving at a conclusion that four farthings made a penny, his 
mind was in hopeless confusion. Nervously holding out his fingers, 
he took the money from her hand, and hurriedly thrust it into his 
pocket. 

** Be sure you make him come back again, for I am quite 
certain that papa is veiy soriy he has gone away, and will be glad 
to see him again." In this expression of opinion, Mona was per- 
haps assuming a little too much, and rather expressed, on her . 
father's behalf, what she herself felt. Be that as it may, Oliver 
had made up his mind to perform the task proposed for him, and 
without waiting for further instructions turned on his heel, and 
was soon making his way towards the railway station. As he 
walked along he began to reflect more seriously than perhaps in 
the whole of his life he had ever done before. Young though he 
was he had already passed through some strange vicissitudes, 
which at the time he had not known how to appreciate. But now 
an indescribable steadiness seemed to come over him, as when 
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we grow older we find the thoughts and feelings change, and 
calculation and discretion take the place of hurry and thought- 
lessness. There was no misunderstanding in his mind as to the 
character of the entei-prise upon which he was entering, but his 
boyish pluck and love for adventure made him laugh at the diffi- 
culties which a man of maturer years would have imagined almost 
insurmountable. 

He h^d not to wait long at the station ; the mid-day train for 
London was due, and had already been signalled. So, putting a 
bold face upon it, Oliver walked up to the booking office and asked 
for a ticket to London. The clerk eyed him somewhat suspiciously, 
and then asked him which class he wanted, but the boy had not 
the slightest notion what he meant; he made no answer, and 
other people begioning to clamour for their tickets, he found him- 
self pushed away. At the same moment the train came whizzing 
up to the platform, and the usual bustle ensued of passengers 
getting in and out. Take your seats, please," shouted the 
porters, banging the doors, making confusion worse confounded ; 
and Oliver, forgetting all about such a thing as paying his fare, 
tumbled into the nearest carriage, and only just in time, for at 
the same instant the train began to move on its journey. 

As soon as he had time to look about him, Oliver found that 
his sole companion was an elderly gentleman with a good deal of 
nose and a great deal of hair, which literally shone again with the 
grease that had been bestowed upon it. He was most aflfable and 
condescending to our hero, whom he called "a fine little fellow,'* 
patting him on the head, and pawing him about in the most 
friendly manner. 

And so the little man," said the stranger, inquiringly, ** is 
going to London, is he ? and what is the little man going to do 
when he gets to London ? Is he going home to his papa and 
mama, or to stay with some kind friend ?" 

Despite his atfability, Oliver did not altogether like the manner 
of his new friend. There was an artful look about his eyes, and 
an oily smoothness in his manner, anything but prepossessing. 
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If yon and I, reader, had seen him, we shonld have thought it 
rather odd that so fine a gentleman, with such noble-looking 
clothes, and such gorgeous rings, should be riding, as he was, in 
a third-class carriage ; but Oliver, who understood none of the 
distinctions of railway class, only saw that he was very ugly, and 
not at all like the kind of people he had had to do with, so he 
didn't answer the questions put to him, but, nestling into one 
comer, went fast asleep. When he awoke the train was standing 
still, and he heard voices calling out Tickets ! tickets !" The 
sound was rather a disagreeable one to him, as he suddenly re- 
collected that he had forgotten to buy a ticket ; but **what does it 
matter," he said to himself ; **I have got money in my pockety and 
can pay now." He put his hand into the place where he had 
deposited the sovereigns Mona had given him, when to his horror 
he found them gone ! Could he have made any mistake as to the 
pocket ? — he felt in all the others, but not a sign of them remained. 
Then he looked towards his travelling companion, but he was fast 
asleep, snoring with a vehemence terrible to hear. By this time 
the collector had arrived at the carriage door, and demanded 
Oliver's ticket. 

I haven't got one," was the reply; ** but I could have paid 
now, only I've lost my money.'* 

** Lost your money 1" jeered the surly official; "that's a 
very old story — come out of that. Them as don't pay has to 
be locked up." The gentleman with the nose in the comer sud- 
denly woke up, and, as if with an intuitive knowledge of what 
had occurred, at once offered to pay Oliver's fare for him, 
which, with much flourish and self-patting on the back, he pro- 
ceeded to do. 

There, my dear," he said to our hero, ** see what I've been 
and done for you, saved you from a prison, and perhaps the gal- 
lows too. It ain't every stranger as would have done that, but 
I'm out of the common, and have got too much heart." 

Oliver, who was greatly distressed at his position, and having 
lost his money, paid but little attention to the stranger, but, as 
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he reflected, he thonght he was rather ungrateful after what had 
been done for him, and so thanked him as best he could. 

** Lost your money, my dear!'* said the stranger, after Oliver 
had told him how he had had the sovereigns safe in his pocket at 
the Barnslade station, and how they had mysteriously disappered, 
** that's a bad job. London ain't the place to be in without money ; 
but look here, if you like to come and sleep at my house, I'll 
make you nice and comfortable." 

Altogether at his wits* end to know what to do, Oliver accepted 
the invitation. Four and twenty hours hence, young though he 
was, he would have thought twice before availing himself of the 
hospitality of Mr. Benjamin Aaron. 



PROWNLOW was in a passion — everything, somehow 
or other, seemed to be going wrong with him. This 
week's work was all behind, and though he abused 
Jerry and the Cripple, and kept them on the shortest 
of commons, it looked very much as if he would draw 
about half his usual sum on Saturday night. He had 
waited all day for 01iver*s appearance in his usual 
place at the loom, but the time passed, and there was no sign 
of him. What could have become of him ? — was he skulking, 
or had he made a bolt of it altogether ? This last notion Brownlow 
denounced as altogether untenable; he had far too exalted an 
opinion of the power he possessed over the lad to believe it 
possible that he should attempt anything of the sort ; so he ground 
his teeth and chuckled over the thrashing he would give him 
when he came back in the evening. Nor was Brownlow altogether 
at his ease about Bhomboid. That worthy had remained hanging 
about Barnslade since the evening, when his face had been seen 
looking through the window in Mill Lane. Although heliad been 
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nnable to get the two hundred pounds out of Brownlow that he 
had demanded of him, he by no means allowed him to remain at 
peace, but pertinaciously caQed on him every evening " for a loan 
of ten shillings," or something ** towards paying for his night's 
lodging." And Brownlow dared not refuse him, for no one better 
than he appreciated the desperation of poverty, or understood the 
length to which it would drive a man. Moreover he knew Rhom- 
boid well enough to feel that he, least of all persons, was to be 
trifled with, and that he would not stand being treated to that 
well known dish, " the cold shoulder." As he sat all this day at 
the loom, working, his mind was much occupied in thinking how 
he could get rid of this tormentor to his peace and quiet, who 
was playing much the same part towards him that he had towards 
William Warner. I do not want to paint Brownlow too black, or 
to make him too much of a villain, but truth compels me to state, 
that he had a very strong inclination to shoot, strangle, or other- 
wise Anally dispose of the aforesaid Ehomboid, who with the most 
praiseworthy discretion took good care not to aflford him the 
opportunity. If he had, I am not sure that Brownlow possessed 
the courage to avail himself of it, for though murder is a fearful 
and cowardly thing in itself, the perpetrator must have some pluck 
to run the risk of the gallows, and this was a quality in his 
disposition and character conspicuous by its absence. 

The dinner-bell rang for the hands to break off for an hour, 
but Brownlow never left his loom ; he sat doggedly at it, working 
with a stubborn obstinacy that made more than one of the people 
remark to one another as they passed, ** he's got one of his sulky 
fits on." As for Jerry and the Cripple, he kept them hard at it 
as well, only addressing them now and then to curse their slow- 
ness, or abuse them for clumsiness in handling the shuttle. There 
the three of them sat in the long ward, now emptied of the fifty 
and more occupants, who a few minutes' since were busy as 
bees, presenting a strange and incongruous picture. Brownlow, 
his face dark with evil thoughts and ill-humour; Jerry, cheerful 
and bright as ever, making all sorts of comical faces and signs at 
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the Cripple, whose pale, wan cheek and lustrously bright eyes 
looked more painfully prophetic than ever. Now and then he 
would pause in his work for a moment, glancing nervously at 
Brownlow, to see whether he was watching, and would pant from 
sheer exhaustion, his chest heaving up and down as he gasped 
for breath. Oh ! how his soul longed for the green fields and fresh 
air, where on the shaded banks of some rippling stream he might 
lie down and rest, drinking into his lungs that new life which 
nature's self bestows. Here all was heat and noise and flurry; 
existence was like the "whirr, whirr" of the looms in its cease- 
less, monotonous drudgery, that with all its turning, and twisting, 
and spinning, turned out too early a winding-sheet for many a 
one. But out there in the glorious meads beyond the town where 
the Card wound its way ramong the giant willows, might peace 
and quiet be found, and body and soul gain fresh inspiration and 
stimulus. "Oh! for Sunday to come again," murmured the 
Cripple longingly to himself ; but it was only the middle of the 
week, and God's blessed Sabbath was still far off, and could be 
brought no nearer — and never will for you, little Mike, this side 
the grave. All your sighs, and longings and sufferings, shall be 
quieted for ever ere another Sabbath sun gilds the spire of the 
old parish church, and wakes the good townsfolk to theii* holiday. 
Even now, as you sit bending wearily over your task, a messenger 
is standing at your elbow, only awaiting the hour the Master has 
appointed to call you to His home ! 

All through that long summer afternoon Brownlow and the two 
boys laboured assiduously without bite or sup, like galley-slaves. 
Once or twice he growled out something about Oliver's absence, 
and muttered ominously "that he would teach him not to be up 
to these larks again ;" but beyond this he worked on silent and 
morose. As for Jerry, he began to get exceedingly disgusted at 
the state of affairs, and though he said nothing, his face spoke 
volumes in the fullest sense of the term, and he grimaced and 
contorted his features at Brownlow, when he was not lookijig, in a 
way that sent some of the other hands who were near into con- 
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vulsions of laughter. As he was engaged in one of these per- 
formances the door of the ward opened, and Mr. Lloyd entered ; 
his visits were few and far hetween, but he held it to be a matter 
of duty to occasionally appear among his hands, and see how 
things were going on. Slowly he passed up the ward, pausing 
here and there to say a word, until at length he reached Brown- 
low's loom. As he stopped, his eyes lighted on the Cripple, and 
as they took in the worn and weary look on the child's face, a 
thrill almost of horror shot through him. 

"Take that boy home this instant," he said hurriedly to 
Brownlow, **and on no account let him do any more work this 
week. He is worn out and ill, can't you see ?" 

Oh, he's right enough, sir," replied Brownlow, still pursuing 
his work. 

** No, he ain't," rapped out Jerry, all of a heap, regardless of 
consequences, ** he's been a puffing and wheezing all day, and 
he told me in the morning as how his head was aching fit to 
split." 

Brownlow," said Mr. Lloyd, more slowly, but as decisively as 
before, **I have given you orders to take that boy home, and I 
beg that you will do as you have been told." 

Brownlow rose from his seat with very ill grace, casting an evil 
eye at Jerry, who never flinched. 

"You keep on working till the bell rings," he growled, ** and 
see to everything being set neat and straight." 

"No; he will knock ofl" too," said Mr. Lloyd. "Aren't you 
tired, my lad ?" he inquired of Jerry. 

" Yes, I am. Sir," was the reply, " and very hungry too. I 
ain't had nothing to eat since breakfast, and that weren't much of 
a meal. The guvnor's been a getting " 

What he would have added did not appear, as Brownlow think- 
ing further disclosures undesirable, interrupted him by saying 
something to Mr. Lloyd on quite another subject. The factory 
owner, however, was not to be put ofl" in this way, as he said in 
a whisper to Brownlow, "Don't let me hear of your ill-using 
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any of these lads, or else you and I shall quarrel. You tinder 
stand what I mean," he added, passing on down the ward with a 
look which was not to he mistaken. Sullenly, and muttering 
under his breath, Brownlow slowly walked out at the door by 
which Mr. Lloyd had entered, followed by the two boys, neither 
of whom were in the best of spirits, foreseeing the storm which 
would inevitably burst upon them when they got home. 

Bat there was a welcome awaiting Brownlow that he little 
expected. When he reached the door of his house in Mill Lane, 
he was somewhat surprised to find it wide open. This was alto- 
gether inexplicable, as he had left it securely locked, and carried 
off the key in his pocket. As he examined it more closely, he 
saw that it had been violently forced open with some instrument ; 
and then seized by a sudden panic, he rushed hurriedly through 
the boy's room into his own sanctum, only there to find his worst 
fears realized. 

His secret cupboard had been broken open, and his cash-box 
stolen ! 

It would be difficult to describe the whirlwind of passion that 
ensued ; he stamped and raved up and down the room, cursing 
his cruel fate, and vowing vengeance against everybody and every- 
thing. Then, when the storm was passed and he had grown 
calmer, he began to reflect as to who could be the thief. Who 
knew of his hiding-place ? Rhomboid evidently had some sus- 
picion on the subject, and had mysteriously pointed in its direction. 
Could it be he ? He looked out of the window, and self answered 
self — impossible, for there was Rhomboid walking slowly up Mill 
Lane, in the direction of his house. He would have fled had he 
been the thief; he would not have dared to face him, and so soon 
too ! Flight was a sign of guilt ; and where was Oliver ? Li 
shorter time than it takes to write, Brownlow had made up his 
mind that it was Oliver who had stolen his money ! 
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Chapter XIX. 



AMONQ LAND SHABES. . 




T seemed to Oliver to take the cab, in which they 
were being conveyed from the railway station, a 
very long time to reach the place where his new ac- 
quaintance had promised to provide him with a night's 
lodging. They had been bumping and rattling over 
the stones for more than half-an-hour, and yet had 
failed to arrive at their destination. The broad 



well-lighted streets, through which they had passed in the earlier 
part of their drive, were now exchanged for narrow and dark 
thoroughfares, whose gloominess was occasionally relieved by the 
crystal splendours of some gin-palace at a comer, where flaming 
gas-burners glittered amid pyramids of spirit bottles, and flashed 
temptation out upon the pavement. At each and all of them a 
busy trade was going on : men and women jostling one another, 
trying to forget to-day, only to remember it with aching head and 
feverish tongue the more keenly on the morrow ! And not only 
men and womeu, but young lads and fragile girls, aping the vices 
and profanities of their elders, and selling body and soul, honesty 
and honour, for means to enable them to indulge in like profligacy 
and wickedness — a wild vogue la galere existence, a terrible sight 
to see in the heart of a civilised country, in the midst of a rich 
and Christian city. But it has been seen in its many phases, and 
deeply studied too, by him who writes these pages; in the 
gallery of the down- east theatre ; in the heat and stench of the 
penny **gaff,'* with its atmosphere reeking with poisonous spirits, 
and still more poisonous tobacco; in the dormitories of the 
Wapping lodging-house, such as Mrs. Connolly kept, and had 
burned about her ears ; in the Whitechapel dancing saloon, with 
its discordant music, and reckless chatter ; in the lock up at the 
police station; and last, but far from least, because the inevitable 
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ending to life snch as this, in the dock of the Criminal Court. 
Oh, my children, it is right and politic for you to know that such 
things can be, so that you may remember, when you have grown 
older, where much good missionary work may be done. The 
picture 1 have drawn is no fancy one ; it is painted with the cold, 
stem hand of truth ! 

Oliver was beginning to get a little nervous, and moved 
uneasily in his seat, a proceeding, on his part, that provoked a 
surly enjoinder from his companion to sit still. The further they 
got in their drive the more disagilBeable did Mr. Benjamin Aaron 
become, and every now and then he amused himself by kicking 
our hero's shins, and then rubbing his hands together, with the 
accompaniment of a chuckle that sounded unpleasantly cold- 
blooded ; in fact, any one to whom the history of the immortal 
Blunderbore was known, would have been forcibly reminded of the 
demeanour of that celebrated person, preparatory to his taking 
his luncheon, and would have imagined that Mr. Aaron was an 
admirer and imitator of the customs of the Fee Chee Islanders. 

So my little man,'' he said, still rubbing his hands, as if 
exceedingly pleased with his own thoughts, " you're getting a little 
tired, are you ? That's bad, naughty, wicked. Small boys should 
never get tired, especially when they've met with such a nice kind 
friend, who is going to put them up, and make them so comfort- 
able ; its ungrateful — very ungrateful." 

'* I'm not tired, sir," replied Oliver ; " only I should very 
much like to know where you are taking me to." 

** Taking you to ? — ah, ah ! That's very good, very funny," 
replied his companion. Would you like to know, my dear? 
Of course you would; but you shan't." With that he gave 
Oliver's knee a painful squeeze between his own, which by no 
means quieted the tremulous flutterings in the neighbourhood of 
that young gentleman's heart. Almost at the same moment, the 
cab came to a standstill, in a narrow street, where there was only 
room for one vehicle to pass at a time, in front of a dismal-looking 
house, over the entrance door of which burned a dim gas-light. 
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The place was not an attractive one, and as Oliver was dragged 
oat upon the pavement hy Mr. Aaron, he showed unmistakeahle 
signs of resistance, which, however, availed him little, as the 
cahman never offered to interfere, and the grip npon his arm took 
no denial. A. moment more and the door had heen opened, and 
he found himself pushed into a dark passage, at the farther end 
of which he saw a light, and heard the soand of voices singing in 
choras. ** Come along, my dear," said Mr. Aaron, still holding 
Oliver hy the arm, and leading him in the direction of the light ; 

I'm going to introduce you to some nice gentlemen, who you're 
sure to like very much. They're such jolly hoys." 

Oliver was far from comfortahle, and the prospect of the jolly 
hoys did not reassure him ; on the contrary, he struggled with 
his companion^ hut it was of no use, and, despite his resistance, 
he found himself drawn along to the end of the passage, through 
the door. The sight that presented itself was a strange one. 
A long room, lighted hy two chandeliers, consisting of a pair of 
wooden hoops, with hits of candle stuck all round them, hordered 
on either side hy narrow tables, at which some score of men 
were sitting drinking and smoking. The conclusion of the choras 
that Oliver had heard was being greeted with rattling of the tin 
cups out of which they were imbibing, and stamping of feet. 

Hold your row, will you," said Mr. Aaron, on entering ; "do 
you want the bobbies to be down upon us ? I'm bothered if I don't 
put the lights out, and stop the liquor." 

No one made any reply, except a tall, ugly-looking man in one 
corner, with a horrible squint and a large scar on his left cheek, 
who merely observed, **A11 right, father." 

They were a queer and motley crew, those lodgers of Mr. 
Benjamin Aaron — the sort of persons one would not like to meet 
in a lonely lane on a dark night. There seemed to be almost 
every possible variety of physiognomy among them : nor was it 
difficult to see that other countries than England had the distin- 
guished honour of calling them subjects. The man with the 
squint, for instance, had all the appearance of a Spaniard, and 
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was one, while his companion was talking to him with all the 
excitement and gesticulation of a Frenchman. As for their 
costumes, they were of all sorts and kinds ; some had rough pilot 
jackets, while others appeared in flaming red shirts, without any 
coat over them. As for their legs, they were cased in the most 
extraordinary assortment of trousers and hoots ever seen. 
Judging, however, from their general appearance and conversa- 
tion, it was not a very hazardous conclusion to arrive at, that 
they were many of them seafaring men, and had seen a good deal 
of rough work in their time. 

Mr. Benjamin Aaron led our hero into a small side room, and 
pushed him on to a chair. 

" Sit you down there, my dear," he growled ; and don't let 
me catch you moving, or it won't be over and above comfortable 
for you." 

** But, sir,** said Oliver, " Tm very tired, and want to go to 
bed, please.'* 

Do you," snapped Mr. Aaron ; ** then you*ll have to wait ; ** 
and with that he went back into the larger room. 

Oliver's position was anything but an agreeable one ; what 
with Mr. Aaron's demeanour towards him, and the look of 
the place in which he now was, he felt that he was in a 
-.dangerous predicament, the end of which he could not 
foresee. Could they be going to do him any harm ? he had 
heard of young boys being decoyed into bad places in 
London, and murdered; was it possible that anything of the 
sort was impending over him now ? Bang, bang, bang, 
went his heart against his side, and a sickly sensation of 
fear possessed his whole system. A great lump seemed to 
rise in his throat, that almost choked him. It was a bitter 
trial for so young a lad, without a fiiend or helping hand to 
assist him. He looked out through the door into the big room, 
and there saw Mr. Aaron engaged in a deep and earnest con- 
versation with the man with the squint, whose appearance seemed 
more horribly forbidding than before. He was listening atten- 
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tively to what the master of the estahlishment was saying, and 
every now and then nodded his head approvingly. At last their 
conference came to an end, and Mr. Aaron returned into the 
room, where our hero was sitting. 

**Get up, my dear,'* he said, catching Oliver hy the jacket; 
**you may go to hed now if you like. That gentleman," he 
added, pointing to the man with the squint, who was standing in 
the doorway, ** will show you your room, and he has promised to 
take care of you, and keep all hogies away." 

The man with the squint leered at Oliver, with a repulsive grin 
all over his face. **Come along, y^ung master," he said, ** you're 
sleepy, and so am I. It's such a nice little room, up at the top 
of the house, so quiet and comfortable." 

It was not surprising, that as Mr. Aaron dragged Oliver, who, 
I am hound to say, resisted like a Trojan, he called out loudly 
for assistance. But all in vain I The policeman on duty outside 
in the street could hear nothing, thanks to Mr. Benjamin Aaron's 
precautions ; and as for that gentleman's lodgers, they knew 
better than to interfere. ' Once in the grasp of the brawny 
Spaniard, and our hero felt himself caught up bodily, and carried 
out of the room. He hit out boldly with his hands, and kicked 
and struggled with all the strength at his command, but to no 
purpose. His captor bounded up the creaking stairs with him in 
his arms, and finally took him into a small bedroom, where he 
flung him on the bed with a grunt of satisfaction. 

There, you be there, young master," he said, "and don't 
you be up to any games, but try and go to sleep. I don't want 
to be rough with you, but it all depends on how you behave. I'm 
not in the habit of sticking at anything, so you'd better not give 
me any trouble." 

All that Oliver asked himself was, **What would come next?" 

The Spaniard went across the room to a cupboard, from which 
he took a bottle and a glass, and then placed them upon a small 
table that stood by the window. Next he sat down by the table, 
and poured some of the contents of the bottle into the glass, 
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which, in a momdlit more, he had tossed down his throat. He 
smacked his lips, and seemed to like it so well, that he repeated 
the operation, not once, nor twice, hut thrice. Presently the 
liquid, whatever it was, appeared to take aflfect upon him, for he 
rested his head on his hand, and dozed. Oliver, who had heen 
watching him intently, raised himself on his arm and gazed at his 
gaoler. He was sleeping heavily ; if this sleep could only be pro- 
longed he might he able to make his way down to the door and 
escape. Noiselessly our hero crept from the bed, and stood upon 
his feet ; almost at the same moment his eyes wandered to the 
mantel-piece, upon which there were several small phials and 
medicine-bottles. Upon one of these there was a label with 
** Laudanum" printed on it, and underneath, the word "Poison;" 
it contained but a few drops at most, and these he had soon 
poured into the bottle from which the Spaniard had filled his 
glass. No sooner done than there were symptoms of his waking, 
which warned Oliver to return to his place on the bed. This he 
did, and only just in time, for, after moving restlessly in his 
chair, the Spaniard sat upright, and poured himself out another 
glass from the bottle, which he followed, as before, with a second, 
and then relapsed into slumber again. But the laudanum was 
fast doing its work, and it was not long before he was lying 
huddled up on the floor, breathing with the heaviness of deep 
sleep, and utterly lost to all sense of external things. Oliver 
waited patiently, and then got up from the bed once more ; his 
courage had come back to him, and he was determined to attempt 
to escape from the house at whatever risk. Treading on tiptoe, 
he made his way to the door, which creaked angrily on its hinges^ 
as he opened it, and brought his heart into his mouth again. 
Then he turned round and looked at the Spaniard, but the noise 
had not disturbed him, he was sleeping as soundly as before, 
and moved neither hand nor muscle. Oliver made his way on to 
the landing, and paused to listen. He could hear the voices of the 
men in the large room below, and among them that of Mr. 
Benjamin Aaron making itself conspicuous above all the rest. 
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Then he proceeded to descend the stairs. It seemed as if they 
were bent on discovering him, for they groaned and wheezed in a 
fashion that betokened their age and decrepitude. At last he 
stood in the passage throagh which he had first entered, and stole 
towards the door. A thrill of delight passed throagh his whole 
frame as he placed his fingers on the handle, a turn of which was 
to restore him to safety and liberty; but in another moment his 
hopes were destroyed, when he found it was locked, and that the 
key had been taken away. Wildly groping upwards with his • 
hands, they came in contact with an iron bar that stretched 
across the door, and, before he could prevent it, it came rattling 
down with a noise and jangle, that sent all the inmates of the 
room at the end of the passage to their feet, and brought Mr. 
Benjamin Aaron out, in a state of hurry and consternation, fancy- 
ing that the police had caught him at last. In the darkness, our 
hero rushed past him, and made upstairs as fast as he could, 
nearly stumbling on his nose as he bungled up over the rickety 
boards, for he knew that Mr. Aaron was close behind him, 
and that if he caught him, the results likely to follow were too 
horrible to contemplate. In an agony of fear and despair, he 
darted back into the room in which he had left the Spaniard, and 
slamming the door to, turned the key in the lock. In an instant 
more Aaron was at the outside hammering violently at it, aad 
clamouring for admission. Fortunately, the Spaniard still re- 
mained in his state of stupor, and was as insensible to the noise 
as if he had been dead. Oliver at once rushed to the window, 
opened it, and looked out, it was very dark, but below he fancied 
he could see something like water. He never waited a moment, 
but scrambled out on the window-ledge. As he stretched out his 
hands the right one touched something that felt like a water-pipe ; 
if it had been a piece of cotton he could have trusted himself to 
it at that moment, so grasping it with the tenacity of despair, he 
swung off the window-sill and slowly dropped down by it. It 
was a desperate step, for as he went lower his arms ached 
terribly, and the skin peeled off his palms. Then suddenly a 
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light gleamed at the window out of which he had escaped, and 
Mr. Benjamin Aaron*s head appeared; almost at the same moment 
he found that the water-pipe ceased, and hefore he could save 
himself, he was falling through the air, with death beneath him. 
The mate of the Gipsy Queen was in a fit of contemplation, gazing 
over the bulwarks of the ship, when his attention was suddenly 
arrested by a cry of distress, followed by a splash as of some one 
falling into the water. Gazing eagerly downward, his eyes caught 
sight of something struggling in the water. 

He was gifted with plenty of pluck, that worthy mate of the 
good ship Gipsy Queen, and he was soon into a boat that lay at 
the side of the river, and plunging into the water presently 
returned on board, carrying the form of a young boy, who 
seemed as near drowned as could be. 

Little did Oliver know that this was not the first night by 
many that he had slept within the wooden side of the Gipsy 
Queen ! 

Chapter XX. 

THE END OF THE SEARCH. 

fHEN Oliver recovered his consciousness, for he 
had been in the water a good deal longer than 
was good for him, he was in the mate's berth, on 
board the Gipsy Queen, and the first person his 
eyes opened on was the ship's doctor, who, with 
his watch in one hand, and the other placed upon 
our hero's heart, was watching anxiously for 
those signs which would satisfy him that all danger was past. 
All cause for alarm, however, was now disposed of ; and, with a 
long sleep and complete quiet, the patient would in twenty-four 
hours be himself again. Joe Barnes, the chief mate, was every 
inch of him a sailor and a gentleman ; his only fault, if so it could 
be termed, was that he was too sensitive to other people's sufierings, 
and would make hin^self quite unhappy and depressed about the 
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troubles of those to whom he was bound by no ties of any sort 
or kind. In fact, as his messmates nsed to say, he was a regular 
greenhorn in that respect, and was to be taken in by anything that 
anybody liked to tell him. For fourteen years he had sailed back- 
wards and forwards to Australia, and, as may easily be understood, 
in the course of those voyages had made a yaried acquaintance 
among passengers, not a few of whom had tales of woe and misfor- 
tune to relate. These would be sure to be confided to Joe Barnes 
before the ship had been at sea a week, and by the time she 
had reached the line, he was a sort of walking repository of other 
people's unpleasant and melancholy reminiscences. He was 
standing at the doctor's side watching, with equal and much 
more openly-expressed eagerness, for signs of returning con- 
sciousness ; and when Oliver languidly raised his eyelids, a great 
sigh of relief escaped him, and he muttered, under his heavy 
moustache, God be praised ! " 

" Go to sleep, my lad," whispered the doctor, soothingly, to 
our hero ; a suggestion that he speedily adopted, for in a few 
seconds more the closed eyes and the audible and regular breathing 
proclaimed that nature's soft nurse " held him in her embrace. 

** Well, Doctor," said Joe Barnes, when the pair of them had 
stepped out of the little cabin, and he had closed the door gently 
after them, I'm right thankful for that ; my heart's been 
a thumping and a bumping up and down all the while you were 
looking so serious, for I knowed, by your face, it was a touch- 
and-go business." 

You are right, Joe," replied the doctor, ** he had a narrow 
squeak, I can tell you. The muddy water of these docks was 
enough to poison him, as well as choke him. But he's safe and 
sound enough now, if we keep him quiet.'* 

"Aye, aye. Sir," nodded Joe, ** he's snug and comfortable 
enough in my crib : no one won't interfere with him there." 

** Well, good-night, Joe," said the doctor, moving away, "Fm 
going to turn in again ; and, if you take my advice, you'll do the 
same." 
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I don't know as whether I shall/' answered the mate ; " I'd 
rather not leave the youngster without some one being handy, in 
case he's took worse. Besides, I've had a good sleep as it is, 
and we've got to clear out of this at the flood-tide, which comes 
about half-past three." 

" Well, Joe, you must do as you please," yawned the doctor, 
opening the door of his little cabin, "you know best, or think 
you do. If I were in your place I should say, bed." With that 
the speaker shut himself in, and in a very short time was snoring 
away with an exuberance of melody that would have done honour 
to a whole family of pigs. 

As for Joe, he walked up the stairs on to the deck, and paced 
up and down awhile, occupying himself with reflection. Oliver's 
falling into the water and rescue, had made but little disturbance ; 
indeed, beyond the sailors on watch, the transaction was unknown 
to all on board the Oipsy Queen ; captain, crew, and passengers 
all had been, and still were, sound asleep, and slumbered on in 
ignorance of the dramatic incident that had occurred so near to 
them. The tenor of Joe's thoughts was as to whence and by 
what means Oliver had got into the water. All he knew was, 
that standing looking over the bulwarks, he had heard a cry and 
a splash, close to the bows of the Gipsy Queen, and intuitively 
slipped over the side into the boat, that was opportunely at hand ; 
he had, after groping about in the darkness, suddenly found his 
Angers grasping the hair of a human head, which, upon further 
investigation, he found to belong to our hero. As to the light at 
the open window in the top of one of the houses that stood at the 
edge of the dock, and the head that accompanied it, he had 
noticed neither one or the other, and, as I have said before ; he 
was, consequently, altogether at a loss to comprehend by what 
possible means the boy could have tumbled in to the water. Time 
enough, however," he said to himself, ** when I can get a direct 
answer from the lad." Then his reflections took a somewhat 
altered turn. What was to be done with Oliver ? The ship was to 
clear out of the docks at half-past three that morning, then they 
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were to drop down to Gravesend, and take in snch of tlie pas- 
sengers as had not already come on board, and sail with the next 
tide for Sydney. A good idea I The boy could go as far as Graves- 
end, by which time he would, no doubt, be sufficiently recovered 
to say who he was, and where he lived, and then he, Joe, wonld 
get one of his pilot friends to safely convey him home, wherever 
that might be. This was the best course, and he settled upon 
adopting it at once. 

Hardly had the clock at the dock-gate struck three, before there 
was a general movement observable on board the Gipsy Queen; 
lights made themselves visible through the ports, and feet began 
to patter over the deck. On the quay, also, certain dusky forms 
might be seen hurrying to and fro, waving lanterns, and chatter- 
ing noisily, now and then shouting out something that was 
answered from the ship. Presently there came a creaking of 
rope, and rattling of chains, followed by the measured ** click- 
clack '* of the capstan, and the tread of the men as they walked 
round and round it ; and thus slowly drew the bow of the Qipsy 
Queen to the dock-gate, which now stood open, leaving the way 
clear to the river, where an impatient tug, hissing and panting 
with its steam lungs, was waiting to hook on and draw the vessel 
to her moorings at Gravesend. The sparks from her funnel 
darted up through the chill night, while the white smoke, as if 
damped by the heavy dew that was falling, spread itself lazily in 
a cloud, and hung mid air. Slowly the ship crept through the 
entrance to where the tug lay, and soon the tow rope had been 
adjusted, and the steam lungs breathed unchecked, gasping in 
their earlier throbs, as the weight of the Gipsy Queen made itself 
felt, but growing more regular with each inspiration, as the 
impetus given her lessened the strain. Thus from her resting 
place, out upon the water once more, the good ship speeds forth 
upon yet another crusade against the winds and waves. She is no 
novice at the work ; you and I, reader, have known her before, and 
she glides on as proudly as ever, dashing and gallant in her mien. 
If wood had sense and feeling, this brave old ship might well be 
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Tain and pnffed-np, for her services are long and distingaished, 
and competent judges declare her to be the finest craft afloat. 
** Well done, old girl," her captain would often say, when in some 
squall in the tropics she had weathered a hurricane of wind and 
sea. To him she was wife, children, and everything. He and 
she together had looked death in the face, when it was a question 
of judgment and coolness with him, and of stout timber and steadi- 
ness for her ; and he knew her so well, what she was capable of, 
and how enduring she could be, that never yet had they blundered. 
And now once again to the battle ; would it end as well as of yore, 

or would it ? but that the storm fiend alone knows. 

The ship was lying comfortably off Gravesend ; the few pas- 
sengers that had to come aboard were rapidly arriving, and the 
owner of the Gipsy Queen was giving his final directions to the 
captain, preparatory to taking himself ashore, and getting back to 
his oiiice in London. In fact it was past two o'clock, and a 
splendid September day, with a nice fresh breeze blowing across 
the Essex marshes, and every appearance and promise of fine 
weather. Joe Barnes had been so busy ever since the ship left 
the dock, that he had forgotten all about our hero, who still slept 
on in the mate's cabin, but about this period he suddenly remem- 
bered him, and at his first opportunity he hurried downstairs. 
Oliver, with praiseworthy obedience to the doctor's orders, was 
still slumbering in a peaceful and healthy fashion, refreshing even 
to a beholder. 

Well," said Joe, to himself, *'I'm bothered if I know 
what to do. It seems a pity to wake up the young 'un, but 
there ain't over and above much time before we are off, and, at 
present, I don't know where he hails from, or to whom he be- 
longs." 

There was a tap at the door of the cabin, followed by a voice, 
saying, The skipper wants to see you, please." 

*'A11 right," replied Joe, "Tm coming directly. Hollo, I 
say," he added, as the thought struck him to ask somebody's 
advice in his difficulty, and, throwing open the door, what's to 
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be done abont tbis;" and tben be rattled off a full acconnt of tbe 
last nigbt's business to tbe man be bad called back, wbo was 
dressed in a way tbat sbowed bim to be one of tbe crew. Jnst 
look at tbe lad," continued Joe, drawing back tbe curtain, and 
disclosing Master Oliver to tbe full view of bis companion, wbo, 
no sooner tban bis eyes ligbted on tbe boy's face, pressed eagerly 
forward, exclaiming, "Wbat! Oliver bere ?** Joe Barnes dropped 
back a step, and looked on astonisbed. 

But if you and I, reader, bad been present, we sbould have felt 
no surprise, for tbat other man was William Warner ! 

Tbus, by a mere accident, wbicb nearly proved fatal, Oliver 
was able to discbarge bis mission, and, tbougb be still knew it 
not, bad found bim of wbom be bad been sent in searcb by Mona. 
It did not take very long for William Warner to explain to Joe 
bow Oliver was known to bim, and tbey were botb agreed at tbe 
end of tbe story tbat tbe doctor sbould be asked wbetber any 
barm could be done by waking our bero, wbicb Warner under- 
took to enquire, wbile Joe went and saw tbe captain. 

To make a long business sbort, Oliver was aroused, and tbe 
first face be saw was William Warner's. Over tbis part of my 
story I need not linger ; suffice it tbat our bero, as best bis weak 
state would allow bim, declared tbat notbing and nobody should 
make bim leave Warner again until be bad taken bim back to 
Bamslade. Ultimately tbe captain was called in and consulted, 
and tbe wbole matter was laid before bim. In tbe result, tbe 
Gipsy Queen sailed from Gravesend, bound to Sydney, with botb 
Warner and Oliver on board ; tbe latter under an engagement to 
tbe captain to make himself useful about tbe ship when he got 
strong again ; tbe former working before tbe mast as a common 
seaman — tbus paying bis passage-money out to tbe new country, 
leaving, as be hoped, tbe terrible secret of bis life buried in 
England, to rise ghostlike and remorseless no more. As the tide 
bore tbe good ship, Gipsy Queen, over the river's bosom, home- 
ward-bound, with tbat lonely woman on board, sitting apart from 
tbe rest, and holding her baby-boy of the big, blue eyes in her 
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arms, so now it carries that brave vessel towards the sea again, 
and outward-bound with that same boy of hers with the eyes as 
of yore, but no longer the baby, to whom she is but a dim shadow 
of the past, formless, featureless, passionless. Yet there is one 
near to him, who, at this moment, is holding his hand, who 
could, from memory, sketch every lineament of her face, and who 
prays that in the dread hereafter he and she may meet again. 
Thus the tide ebbs and flows day after day, year after year, and 
will until this world of ours is swept into chaos. How strange 
that it should glide backwards and forwards with calm, emotion- 
less regularity, when it supplies the setting to so many stirring 
incidents and events. 

****** 
A day had passed, and the Qipsy Qiieen was speeding down the 
Channel with a favouring breeze. The night drew on, and the 
wind freshened so much that the topsail had to be taken in, and 
sail generally shortened. Neither the captain nor Joe liked the 
look of the weather. There were heavy clouds gathering, and 
the sea grew angry, while the ** white horses galloped defiantly 
on the crests of the waves. By midnight there was a terrible 
storm, and the Gipsy QuLeen was scudding along with bare poles, 
and the speed of a racehorse through the dark, pitchy gloom, in 
which a man could not see his own hand. Passengers had been 
sent below long before, and, as can easily be understood, were far 
from happy in their imprisonment ; all hands were on deck, but 
they spoke scarcely a word one to another ; each was at his, post, 
prepared to perform his share of duty, and awaiting orders. Joe 
Barnes was himself at the helm, with another man, while the 
captain bent eagerly over the compass. He never felt before as 
he did now: hitherto he had always been confident in the sea- 
worthiness of his vessel, but sands were very different to the open 
sea, and a fair fight with the waves and the tempest had driven 
them in unpleasant contiguity to the coast. He knew every inch 
of his road down the Channel, and, as fiar as his calculation 
enabled him to form an opinion, they must be somewhere off the 
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Gorston Lighthouse, which stood on a point not yery fiar from the 
fishing Tillage of Herringboarne. Bnt the thought of Herring- 
bonme made the captain start. As a sort of bar to the bay in 
which it lay, there was a long ledge of sands, that had sent many 
a good ship to its account ; and the Oipsy Queen was being driven 
thitherwards. 

Captain,'' said Joe, uiider his breath, look to the leeward ; 
there's no mistaking that." 

High up in the sky — it could not be any very great distance off 
— at momentary intervals appeared a bright, glaring light, that 
made itself plainly visible through the gloom, and tempest of 
wind and rain. Keep away, keep away," it seemed to say, 
** and be warned in time." 

The captain gnawed his nails and stamped his feet, when he 
felt how powerless he was ; no sail would have stood for a 
moment, and all that could be done was to keep the vessel as 
straight as possible, and trust to her being carried past the sands. 
There was no fear in his heart, but a conviction was fast growing 
within him, that he and the Gipsy Queen would part company 
that night for ever. 

** She'll never do it. Captain," whispered Joe, "the gale's 
driving her away a point every time. It's all up with the poor 
old girl, and with us, too, for the matter of that." 

Quiet, Joe," said the captain. See that the guns are 
loaded," he added, turning to Warner, who happened to be 
standing near to him, and order them to have the rockets, and 
port fires ready." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when there came a 
terrible shock, that shook the stout frame of the Gipsy Queen 
from stem to stem. 

A few moments more and she was on the Herringboume sands, 
with the angry sea doing its best to knock her to pieces. 

****** 

Uncle Oliver sat up in his bed, rubbed his eyes, and listened. 
Was it fancy, or did he hear the boom ! boom ! of minute guns ? 
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He strained his ears again, and in another instant he was out and 
npon his legs, dressing himself with all speed. The old pluck of 
his sailor days was as strong as ever within him, and if life was 
in danger to-night, and it could be saved by hook or by crook, he 
would not be behindhand in helping. How he tumbled into his 
clothes, putting his shirt on the wrong side, and getting into his 
trousers the wrong way, with other eccentricities of a curious and 
complicated character, it is unnecessary to relate; but it was not 
very long before he was the centre of an admiring group of fisher- 
men upon the beach, who he harangued, and worked up into a 
state of enthusiasm, the result of which shall be presently told. 
Meanwhile, the Oipsy Queen was fast breaking up. 




Chapter XXI. 

UNCLE OLIVER TO THE BESOUE. 

' T is wonderful how strength of will and courage 
in one man will inspire others with a kindred feeling 
of pluck and determination. But there are some 
who are bom to be leaders of their fellows. Uncle 
Oliver and the Herringboume fishermen, at the 
end of a very few seconds, thoroughly understood 
one another, and there was no hesitation either 
on the one side or the other as to what must be done. There 
Was no lifeboat stationed at Herringboume, for the inhabitants 
were not rich enough to build or buy one for themselves, 
and, as yet, nobody had in a sudden fit of generosity taken 
upon himself to make them such a desirable present. Still, 
though thus placed at a disadvantage, the fishermen had never 
been behindhand in succouring and rescuing the shipwrecked; 
and some of them were fond of declaring, that for dryness 
and safety they liked their own beach luggers "a deal better than 
all your new-fangled inventions, which capsize when you least 
expect it.'' But on this particular night, when the Gipsy Queen 
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had got npon the sands, a sea was rnmuDg and breaking its huge 
waves upon the shore in a fashion that plainly warned them how 
almost hopeless it was to dream of getting near to the wreek in 
an open boat. They were a fine hardy set of fellows those same 
fishermen, but as they looked one another in the face, when Uncle 
Oliver appealed to them to help him " to get afloat in something or 
other," there was an expression in their eyes which plainly bespoke 
their knowledge of the magnitude of his request. Then, as they 
turned and saw the brave old man, his white hair peeping out 
from underneath the sou* -wester he had borrowed from one of 
them, and in every respect perfectly calm and collected, nor lip 
nor muscle quivering, they hesitated no longer, but one and all 
shouted, We'll go, sir !" God rest you mothers and little ones 
through this night of storm and peril for your dearest and best 
loved, and rock you to sleep to find them returned safe and sound 
in the morning ! True to their Maker and their fellow-men, they 
shrank not from facing death like heroes, and surely enough to 
each of ihem there came strength equal to the occasion. Aye, 
truly, it sometimes seems as if the Almighty created dangers for 
His oflfspring to glorify His handiwork, by showing the stuff out 
of which they are made. 

It was a hard struggle even to get the lugger afloat ; as she hit 
her head against the breakers they drove her back, and, though 
the hawser did its duty and proved staunch and sound, it seemed 
like enough that the craft would have a hole knocked in her side 
before she got off. Yet the two men in the bow bravely and 
sternly did their duty; drenched and dripping, with the salt spray 
glistening in their beard and singing in their ears, they clung to 
the thwarts with one hand, ^hile with the other they held fast to 
the rope upon whose stability so much depended. As thus they did 
battle with nature and defied her to her worst, while the wind, as if 
redoubling its exertions, shrieked with the wildness of a woman 
in hysterics, and seemed to be bidden by some unseen spirit, thus 
to combine with all the other elements against these pretentious 
combatants. But yet they shrank not nor feared, and after long- 
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tried patience and perseverance the opportunity came and the 
lugger, propelled by twelve stout arms, floated. None spoke ; it 
may be that the heart of each man was in his mouth and choked 
his utterance ; but in silence, amid the roar of the wind, the fight 
of the waters, the hissing and pelting of the drenching rain, they 
struggled with sinew and muscle towards that bourne, whence 
they hoped at least to bring some traveller back with them. Aye, 
children, it was something to remember to see those good, brave 
Christians, with only their God above and beneath them in all 
His terrible omnipotence, courageous, enduring, giants in nerve 
and strength, only because He who never faileth had made a way for 
them to escape that they might be able to undergo the trial. If 
one above others among that gallant crew could be described as 
more brave than his companions, that man was Uncle Oliver. With 
his hand on the tiller, and a pulse as calm as calm could be, he 
watched for the flash of the minute gun, when the boat rose on 
the crest of the wave, so that he might keep her head in the right 
direction. No one knew better than he the danger of the enter- 
prise on which he was bound, but fear was a thing he had never 
known, and he had been in some ugly storms at sea in his 
lifetime. The progress the rowers made was but slow, and no 
wonder, for at each stroke they were driven back, within but a very 
few inches, as far as they had advanced. Still, though the sweat 
poured down their bronzed cheeks, and their brawny arms ached 
again, they relaxed not in the least, and presently the boat was 
passing the head of the jetty, which ran out some little way into 
the sea, over whose ancient timbers the waves broke at frequent 
intervals with a crash that threatened to sweep it bodily to 
destruction. At the extreme end burned a red lamp intended, 
when the boats were out fishing, to act as a guiding star to show 
the. direction in which home lay. To-night it flickered and shifted 
in a way that told that the wind had found its way inside through 
some crack or aperture, yet still it burned on sufficiently brightly 
to betray a picture to Uncle Oliver that gave him a terrible shock 
as he gazed upon it. Clinging to the lamp-post, with one foot on 
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a ricketty seat and the other npon the upper rail of the jetty, 
Janet, her long hair unloosed and floating on the wind, in a wild 
and wayward freak of her strange nature, stood waving her hand 
and shouting forth words of encouragement As the lugger, 
propelled by a huge wave, drove past the end of the jetty. Uncle 
Oliver heard the voice as of a spirit exclaiming, God go with jon, 
dear Uncle Oliver," which not only caught his ear, but those of 
his companions, and then, as if by inspiration, all murmured 
" Amen.'* Aye, never was "Amen *' added to a worthier prayer, 
and you, my children, will I know echo it heartily. 

The raging sea was making short work of the Gipsy Queen, and 
all on board had prepared themselves for the inevitable death that 
stared them in the face with a cold, resolute stolidity that shut 
out every ray of hope. In such a time as this it was a grand 
sight to see the calm courage of the captain and crew, of whom 
only one had shown the white feather, and bitterly did he now 
repent his weakness, as, shivering and skulking in a comer, even 
in death he was denied the sympathy that bound all the rest 
together. With the passengers the first horrors of their approach- 
ing fate were subdued, and in solemn and sacred silence fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and brothers awaited the eternity that was 
hastening towards them. 

For the boats of the Gipsy Queen had been either crushed or 
damaged in the earlier part of the gale, and the only sound one 
they had attempted to launch was dashed against the ship's side 
and rendered useless ! 

*#**##***# 

The grey dawn was straggling over the waters, as wearily and 
in sad silence the lugger dragged its way towards the shore. The 
fury of the gale was- spent now, and, as if tired out with its 
night's frolic, the wind had lulled till scarcely a breath could be 
felt. "What a contrast to its warring and bellowing but a few 
hours since. It had done its terrible work well — ^not a vestige of 
the brave clipper ship CHpsy Queeti remained, save in the shape of 
hita of spars and portions of her timbers that drifted hither and 
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thither on the sorfEtce of the sea, and only showed the more 
plainly how thoroughly tho easiness of destraction had heen 
accomplished. And only two rescued out of all that hrave 
company who had sailed in her from Gravesend, and those two 
now lying drenched and exhausted side by side at the bottom of 
the lugger. Despite their arduous exertions the brave fishermen 
had been unable to get near the wreck in time, and, in an agony 
of disappointment and despair, saw the ship suddenly heel over 
and disappear from view. When they reached the breakers, that 
crashed with the sound of thunder upon the sand, not a trace of 
her remained ; in one fell swoop, as the hawk bears down upon 
its prey, a mighty billow had engulfed the unfortunate vessel and 
her living freight. Defying the dangers that menaced them, they 
lingered as near to the spot with the lugger as circumstances 
would allow, and thus, by a lucky chance, rescued these two they 
now had on board. As the rays of the morning light fell upon 
the faces of Uncle Oliver and his comrades, they found their way 
to the bottom of the boat, and roused one of these two from the 
state of torpor. Eaising himself on one arm, he gazed upward 
at Uncle Oliver, who, still at the helm, was guiding the lugger's 
bow for the head of the jetty. 

Those two, who of all on board the Gipsy Queen alone were 
saved, were none other than William Warner and our hero 
Oliver ! 

Of course, heroes are always pulled out of danger by the skin 
of their teeth, and it was not likely I was going to make an 
exception of mine. A pretty kettle of fish I should have found 
myself in with my children if I had allowed Master Oliver to be 
drowned, to say nothing of destroying the whole plot of my story, 
which, of course, as every proper story should, could do nothing 
but end happily. As for William Warner, I am quite sure that 
it would have been held to be a most unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding on my part if I had permitted him to go to Davy Jones's 
Locker. 

" You'd better be still and rest yourself, my man," said Uncle 
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Oliver. YonVe had a rongh time of it, and so has the 
youngun, and rest is the best medicine for folks in your con- 
dition." 

** You're very kind, sir," replied Warner, rising to his feet, and 
then sitting down on the seat by Uncle Oliver's side, ** but I feel 
all right again now, though I shouldn't so much mind a thorough 
change of clothing ; they do say that a wetting with salt water 
never gives cold, but I'm bound to confess it makes one uncom- 
monly chilly." 

"We shan't be long now, mate, in getting ashore," interposed 
the man who was pulling the stroke oar, ** and I can soon give 
you a rig out when we're there." 

Warner smiled gratefully ; and, almost at the same moment, 
Oliver woke up, and giving his eyes a preliminary rub, looked 
about to try and comprehend where he was. The faces of the 
fishermen puzzled him greatly, but when he saw Warner, the 
events of the night started up before him, and he thoroughly 
understood his position. 

Another quarter-of-an-hour's row and the bow of the boat 
grated on the beach. I need hardly add that none delayed in 
jumping ashore, only too glad to find their feet on terra Jirma 
once again. Uncle Oliver, leading our hero by the hand, was 
making his way up over the sands towards his lodgings, followed 
by William Warner, when suddenly a young lady rushed into his 
arms, and, smothering him with kisses, exclaimed, ** You dear, 
good, darling old boy, I do so love you" — after which the kissing 
was renewed. But when the operation was concluded, a most 
extraordinary and unexpected scene was enacted. Oliver, his 
cheek flxished and his eye bright with excitement, in the most 
unceremonious and inexplicable fashion, dashed up to the young 
lady's side, and flinging his arms round her neck, hugged and 
kissed her with a vigour and vehemence, which so flabbergasted 
the old sailor, that for a minute he remained speechless. At 
length he screamed out — 

** Hullo, you sir, what's the meaning of this ?" 
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" The meaning, sir, is," replied our hero, ** that I have at last 
fonnd my dear sister Janet.*' 

Janet, who of course was the aforesaid young lady, but who, 
till the moment these words were uttered, was as scandalised by 
these proceedings as Uncle Oliver, directly she heard his voice 
extricated herself from his embrace, and holding him out at arms' 
length gazed eagerly into his face. Tlien a repetition of the arm- 
flinging business took place, the young lady on this occasion being 
the operator, as she exclaimed, " Dear, dear Oliver I " 

Altogether the scene was a highly interesting and sensa- 
tional one, and excited the admiration of a select circle of the 
fishermen and their wives, who had come down to the shore to 
meet them on their return from their perilous enterprise. It 
required no very elaborate or lengthy explanation from Janet to 
inform Uncle Oliver that the long-lost and long-sought-for Oliver 
had been found ; and that in addition to the one glorious surprise 
he already had in store for Sam and Aunt Sally, which was like 
enough to send them both crazy with joy, he now had another, 
which would be little less delightful. 

For has it not been told how Sam grieved for the boy he had 
snatched from a terrible death and brought up as his own son ; 
and though we have lost sight of him for some time, the brave 
fireman, now retired from active life, still longs in his heart to 
see the lad's pleasant face. And so of course does Aunt Sally, 
though she says but little about it, for she is a woman of strong 
faith, and believes that, sooner or later, all will come right again, 
and the strayed lamb will find his way back. 

I warrant you that it was a pleasant tea-party assembled at 
Uncle Oliver's lodgings that evening — the old sailor himself, 
Janet, Oliver, and William Warner. The latter had lost all his 
shyness, and was thoroughly at home with his host, who had 
taken an immense fancy to him for all his kindness and goodness 
to our hero, a full account of which that young gentleman had 
availed himself of his first opportunity to detail in language of 
the most eloquent and touching description. 
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" But the praise mnstn't be all one way,'* said Warner, when 
onr hero had exhausted his panegyrism ; owe my life to Oily, 
andTve only repaid the debt in a proper and respectable manner.'' 
And then he told them all about the struggle at the Weir, and 
how Oliver had come to the rescue just in the nick of time. 
Whereat Janet, who was sitting next to our hero, drew her chair 
closer than before, and gazed devotedly at him with those eyes 
which once seemed shrouded in eternal darkness. Presently, she 
took hold of his hand and pressed it tenderly between her own ; 
in short, she petted and made much of him, to an extent that 
excited the jealously of Uncle Oliver, and evoked a reference on 
his part to ''co£fee, pistols," and like methods to settle the claims 
of assuming pretenders to his Janet's a£fections, which excited 
no end of fun and chaffing, to say nothing of roars of 
laughter, that made the landlady below quite angry because she 
was not in the joke. However, tea, like everything else, also 
came to an end at last, and Uncle Oliver and Warner were 
enjoying themselves with a pipe, while Janet and Oliver stood at 
the window watching the darkness growing up over the sea — that 
darkness which last night was a pall for so many human souls. 
Though all Uncle Oliver's party had been able to smile and laugh 
in the plenitude of their new-found happiness, let it not be 
supposed that they had forgotten those who the storm had swept 
into destruction. One shall be taken and the other left," saith 
the Preacher ; and so it had been with them in terrible truth 
realised, for out of the two hundred aboard the Gipsy Queen they 
alone remained to tell the tale. How unlikely, then, that the thought 
of their great preservation should be absent from them, or those 
who loved them now, or until that day when the sea gives up its 
dead. Need I add that Oliver, as he stood at the window with 
Janet's hand in his, murmured from the very depths of his 
young heart an earnest prayer of thanksgiving to his God for His 
goodness and mercy ! 

The dusk was dwindling into the darkness of night, but still 
Uncle Oliver and Warner sat peacefully smoking, and occasionally 
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conyersing, while Janet and Oliver remained in the same position 
at the window, whispering softly one to another and wondering 
many things ! By-and-by there came a tap at the door, which 
seemed intended rather as a warning than an inquiry, for the 
visitor followed it by entering without waiting for a reply. 

What, all in the dark !" ejacnlated the new comer, who was 
no other than Mrs. Mortimer ; ** I never saw such strange people 
as you two are. I wonder you do not pull down the blinds to 
complete the picture." 

She had uttered but these few words, and Uncle Oliver was 
handing her a chair, when she perceived there were strangers, or 
at least a stranger, in the room ; and, no wonder, for at the first 
sound of her voice Warner had sprung to his feet, and was now 
beside her, holding her arm with the grasp of a vice. 

"Charlotte Blundell,*' he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, "do 
we meet again, or is it a dream ? Can it be that justice will be 
done me at last?" As she heard these words Mrs. Mortimer 
rose quietly from her seat, and then, as if the effort had been too 
much for her, she sank back into it again with a sigh. " Yes, 
Arthur Mordaunt, and should have been years ago," she 
murmured. " It is well we have met, that the great wrong you 
have endured and suffered may be repaired." 

" God bless you for those words," cried Warner, " they are 
more precious to me than life ! " 

All of which conversation was heard by Uncle Oliver and Janet 
in blank astonishment, and by Oliver with ahnost equal amaze- 
ment. The situation was exceedingly dramatic, but there was 
nothing within their knowledge which led up to it to make it 
comprehensible, and, consequently, their sensations may be better 
imagined than described. Nor was the mystery rendered more 
intelligible to them, by Warner's proposing that he and Mrs. 
Blundell should take a stroll along the road by the sea — a 
suggestion to which she acceded without a murmur. " Blundell," 
muttered Janet to herself ; " surely I have heard that name some- 
where before. Blundell," she repeated again, and whispered it 
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to herself several times, but, as yet, memory supplied her with no 
clue. Meanwhile Warner and Mrs. Mortimer, as they had known 
her, had gone out of the room, and were walking out in the 
moonlight, conversing earnestly one with another. As for Uncle 
Oliver he returned sulkily to his pipe, inwardly declaring that 
everybody else was a lunatic, and unwortl^ the notice of a 
sensible man like himself; with which satisfactory reflection I 
leave him to fall into his usual nap. 

It was such a lovely night, that Janet and Oliver did not wait 
very long before they likewise took themselves out of doors and 
over the sands down to the edge of the sea, which sparkled and 
glittered in the silver moonlight. What a revolution had, taken 
place in the course of a few hours ; it seemed hardly possible that 
the now smiling face was so short a time since convulsed and 
distorted with passion, and destruction written on its every 
feature, or that it had dealt death to hundreds without remorse or 
pity. The voice of the waters scarcely made itself audible as 
they trickled on to the soft sand, or slipped back beneath the next 
ripple that fell; in fact, it was one of those nights when man loves 
to be abroad to gaze in admiration and delight on the beauties of 
nature. Janet and Oliver wasdered some little way along the 
shore, and then sat down upon the sands close to the water, and 
there he told her all that had happened to him ; how Ehomboid 
and Brownlow had kidnapped him ; how he had worked at the 
factory ; how Mona had sent him to find William Warner ; how 
he had again been kidnapped and escaped ; and how he had thus 
got on board the Oipsy Queen ; to all of which Janet listened with 
the most profound attention — save perhaps to that part where 
Oliver paused to express his admiration and love for Mona, an 
avowal of sentiment of which she did not altogether approve. 
In fact, as a faithful historian, it is my duty to state that there 
were unmistakeable indications at either comer, of her mouth 
of what is known as a pout, and she rather relaxed the 
warmth of the grasp in which she had hitherto held Oliver 
by the hand. So, so, Miss Janet, you are jealous, are you ? — 
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that is something quite new for you ; I wonder what it all 
means ? 

While thus they sat, the sea cast at their feet a strange waif 
from its hosom : a dead man, with a dead child fastened round his 
neck, just as, when in answer to a shrieking mother's wild entreat- 
ies, he had secured the infant to him firmly hy a stout rope, and 
determined to make a desperate effort to swim to land, had plunged 
into the sea. But the fight had heen too fierce for him, though 
long hefore he had given in the pitifhl cries of his helpless burden 
had been silenced. Yet he never thought to loose the cord that 
bound them together, but struggled on and on till exhaustion 
came, and then numbness, and then insensibility, and then death. 
A noble ending for Joe Barnes ; such a one as those who knew 
him might have expected of him, and could have read many a 
time in the open, brave look of that face which now lies calm and 
still in the pale moonlight, as peaceful in expression as if he had 
gone to his eternal rest in his sleep. 

The morning of the day upon which Uncle Oliver and his party 
left Herringboume for London a small procession passed through 
the gate of the old churchyard, and in .a quiet corner the good 
mate of the Qipsy Queen was laid in his last bed. And the little 
one he had sought to save was placed in the coffin beside him. 
For Uncle Oliver would not have it otherwise. 

Yerily, in the dread hereafter, a vision rises of a child's spirit 
guiding a kindred soul through the gates of Paradise ! 
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child who has found a cherished plaything, a smile stole over his 
face, and he caught it eagerly in his fingers. 

'*Come into the green fields, Jerry," he whispered, down to 
the old tree by the river ; it's past factory time, and Brownlow's 
gone for the day. I don't want any tea, do you ? there are such 
splendid cowslips. I know you won't tell the others, will you, 
for they'd go and pick them all? Come, Jerry, come." 

A little mouse who had a hole in the comer of the room, and 
whom the two boys had fed till he became quite tame and friendly, 
slipped out from his hiding-place, and, climbing nimbly up the 
counterpane, which hung down to the floor, sat himself at 
the end of the bed, and gazed anxiously at what was going on ; 
then, as he heard a rough step on the stairs, and saw a cruel face 
at the open door, he turned himself round and hurried back again. 

** What are you about ?" roughly inquired the owner of the 
face ; haven't you both given me trouble enough to-day, with- 
out carrying on any more of yer antics ? I'll be hanged if I 
don't make an example of you, Mike." Suiting the action to the 
word, he took a step forward, but in an instant Jerry bounded to 
his feet, and, in a voice hoarse with emotion, shouted, " Stand 
back, man ; you drove him hard enough when he was alive, but 
you can't harm him no longer, for he's dead." 

"Dead!" exclaimed Brownlow, horror- stick en, and turning 
away. 

Yes, governor, dead as poor Jemmy." Through the long 
hours of darkness Jerry sat by the bed-side where rested the 
body of the cripple, with no fellow mourner or watcher but a tiny 
mouse, who came and nestled under his hand, as if anxious to 
show his sympathy. 

Yet again, George Brownlow, crouching in a comer of his 
room below stairs, thinks and thinks on through the night, and 
over him flutters the shadow of a vengeance that shall come upon 
him swiftly and soon I 

It had aflbrded no little satisfaction to the factory people to see 
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Brownlow pitched into by Mr. Lloyd in the way described in a 
previous chapter, for he was anything but afavourite,andhada great 
many more enemies than friends. Consequently, when he appeared 
at his loom as usual the next day, but without either of the boys, 
not a few chuckled to notice his downcast look, and rejoiced that 
there was some one at last who could exercise authority over him. 
For many a time before this, several of the hands had remonstrated 
with him on his harsh usage of the lads, but, with a cold sneer, 
and a hint to them to mind their own business, and trouble 
themselves about themselves, and not with other people's affairs," 
he would turn his back upon them. But on the morning suc- 
ceeding the night in the course of which such a sad drama had 
been played out at his house in Mill Lane, it was commonly 
observed that Brownlow seemed singularly depressed and down in 
the mouth, and unusually inclined to converse with his fellow 
workers. But the more genial he attempted to be, the more they 
shrunk from him, till his manner became almost servile, in his 
endeavour to make himself agreeable. This, my children, is part 
of the just punishment of those who have ridden the high horse 
and ground down their fellows : when they want sympathy they 
can get none; when they seek consideration it is refused them; 
when they ask for pity no one will extend it to them. As the 
leper is avoided as a loathsome thing, and driven forth into deso- 
late places, so they, shut out from communion with their kind, 
are left to perish in solitude and alone, with no creature to tend 
their last hour, or smooth the pillow of their death-bed. This, in 
the midst of that busy work-room, Brownlow sat despised and 
hated, a victim to his own bitter thoughts. Pi-esently, a strange 
man came in at the same door through which Mr. Lloyd had 
entered the afternoon before, and walked straight up to Brownlow, 
into whose ear he whispered, ** We have found the thief, and he 
is now in custody at the station ; you had best come and charge 
him." 

Again some of the evil fire lit up Brownlow' s eye, and with a 
defiant glare he rose to his feet, and followed the messenger out. 
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** I suppose it's the boy he muttered to his companion, who 
seemed little inclined to hold any conversation with him. ** I 
thought he couldn't be far off." 

Don't suppose nothing," was the reply; "you'll see plenty 
soon enough." 

Thus up Bamslade High Street to the police-station, which 
stood at the further end, a terror to all evil doers, with its huge 
" Hue and Cry" placards posted on boards either side of the 
entrance door, and stout bars protecting each of the windows, 
mounting quickly up the stone steps, Brownlow followed his con- 
ductor along a narrow passage, to a room at the further end, 
where he found several persons assembled, most of them constables 
in uniform, and in one corner he saw a human figure crouch- 
ing in a huddled-up attitude, resting his eyes upon his knees, and 
presenting an exceedingly draggled and disreputable appearance. 

** That's him," said the man who had brought him from the 
factory, pointing towards the figure. ** Now then, stupid," he 
added, going up to it, and giving it a shake that would have 
awakened the seven sleepers ; wake up and pull yourself to- 
gether ; the gent's here as is a going to prosecute you. It's only 
polite for you to let him see your handsome face." 

The figure gave a grunt, then shook itself, made a pretence of 
rising, and failing immediately relapsed into its former attitude. 
But the official audience were not to be treated in this fashion, 
and the assistance of three stout pairs of arms soon placed the 
drowsy one on his feet, and held him there. 

** Hold up your head," said the first constable, carrying out 
his own order by placing his hand under the man's chin, and 
lifting it up, till it brought the prisoner's face into view. The 
spectacle presented was a melancholy one ; alas, how had the 
mighty fallen ! Here was the once elegantly classical and mathe- 
matical Theophilus Rhomboid reduced to the position of a criminal; 
and what made matters still worse was, he was so intoxicated 
he could hardly see, much less understand what was passing. 

** This morning," said the constable, "I was on duty, when I 
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saw this here man was much the worse for liqaor. I remonstrated 
with him, as he was a halloaing and yelling frightful, but it weren't 
no use, so I took him into custody, and brought him here. When 
he was searched, a lot of money was found on him, principally 
bank notes, corresponding in numbers to those lost by this gen- 
tleman," pointing to Brownlow, beside a considerable sum in 
gold. I haven't asked him to account for them yet, because I 
don't suppose he could give an intelligible answer." 

Brownlow for a few moments was completely speechless, by 
reason of the varied emotions that fluctuated within him. If he 
gave the man into custody, he would likely enough expose every- 
thing ; if he did not, the police would just as likely take the 
matter in their own hands, and compel him to prosecute. At any 
rate, for a few hours at least, no great harm could be done to 
Rhomboid by putting him under lock and key ; probably by that 
course being taken he would get the sooner sober, and some 
settlement would be come to. 

I can't believe he intended to rob me," whined Brownlow ; 

he must have done it in one of his drunken freaks." 

" Drunken freaks be hanged !" growled the constable ; ** the 
law don't excuse a man when he's drunk, any more than it does 
when he's sober." 

I should like to see the notes that were found on him," 
said Brownlow, so that I may be quite sure they are 
mine." 

There was one thought uppermost at that moment in his mind, 
and that was, if possible, to get hold of that one single bank note 
that might possibly lead to such unpleasant disclosures about 
himself. So he walked up to the Inspector's desk, upon which 
ihe various things found upon Rhomboid were lying, and took 
up a small roll, which he carried to the window on the pretence 
of examining it more carefully by the light. At the veiy top lay 
the one slip of thin paper he would give the world to secure ; 
without pausing to think, he crushed it between his fingers, and 
tried to slip it into his pocket. But a stem grasp stayed his arm, 
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for at his elbow stood the imperturbable constable who had fetched 
him from the factoiy. 

** Put it back," he said. ** We don*t allow parties to take back 
their own things until after the triaFs over. Property found on 
prisoners are always kept till it s been identified by the owners 
afore the court and the judge.'* 

And back with the rest, Bank of England note 00035, for £60, 
was placed I . 

For the present Rhomboid was bundled away into a side 
room, and there laid upon a long wooden bench, to sleep off 
the effects of his potations, which, though it was still daylight, 
I am bound to say had been exceedingly deep. Meanwhile Brown- 
low, too unsettled in mind to return to the factory and work, 
wandered purposeless out into those meadows by the river in 
which the cripple had so loved to idle away the summer days. 
Depend upon it, for him who has lived an evil life, and done ill 
to his fellows, there can be no greater punishment than to con- 
sign him to the companionship of his own bitter thoughts. All 
his wickednesses and crimes rise like spectres before him, and 
wave their hands ominously at him, till the picture becomes too 
terrible to look upon, and, pressing his fingers upon his eyes, he 
cries for mercy and pardon. It is well that we human beings 
have not to judge fellow mortals such as these ; I fear that if our 
chances of forgiveness were to depend upon our forgiveness of 
them, it would be next to hopeless. But fortunately there is a 
great Spirit, with whom the worst and most degraded can find a 
hearing for their petitions, and tender compassion, if they repent 
and are heartily sorry for all their misdoings. 

With bent back and drooping eyes, late that evening George 
Brownlow stole back through the streets of Bamslade, to his 
house in Mill Lane.. He shuddered^as he thought of w^hat lay so 
calm and still in the little room up-stairs, and a cold tremor 
spread itself over his body as the door that led into the lane 
slammed behind him. He seemed to be entering a grave, so 
silent was everything, and as he passed into his own room 
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his teeth chattered with the chill of fear that was upon 
him. 

What was it that made him shriek wildly, and then fall pros- 
trate on the floor. Seemingly sitting on a chair hy the firo-place, 
with the light of the moon streaming in through the window upon 
it, there was a tiny figure with wings, whose whiteness was almost 
dazzling, and whose face was the face of Mike the cripple. It 
was. but an apparition conjured up by the whirling brain of Brown- 
low, as ghosts and ghosts have been created, and will be to the 
end of all things, by the overwrought imaginations of mortals. 

The great Khomboid had not passed a very pleasant night of it. 
Returning consciousness had made him aware of two disagreeable 
facts — first, that he had a very bad headache ; and next, that he 
was in the contemptible position of a criminal. With that sin- 
gular ignorance of what had transpired during the time he was in 
a state of intoxication, he inquired very particularly why he 
wasn't allowed to go out ?" upon which he was informed by the 
surly constable, whose acquaintance we have made before, that 
they wasn't in the habit there of letting thieves loose ;" a remark 
which excited the classical and mathematical Theophilus to such 
an extent, that he invited the base insinuator " to come on." 
Being quieted, however, by a blow in the chest, that sent him on 
his back upon the beach, Rhomboid proceeded to ask, Who it 
was that dared to accuse him ? " 

" You'll see in a minute or two," replied the constable. ** I've 
sent for the gentleman, and he'll be here directly." 

It was remarkable what an exceedingly vague impression 
Rhomboid had as to his own proceedings during the past few 
days ; he had some recollection of breaking a cupboard open, and 
taking a lot of money and notes out of it, but where it was, or 
to whom it belonged, he had not the least idea. In fact, he had 
poured so much strong liquid down his throat in the course of the 
last fortnight, that he was in a terribly shattered and enfeebled 
state, and trembled as one with the ague. A more pitiable and 
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contemptible spectacle it was impossible to contemplate, as lie sat 
crooning and swearing like a man out of his mind. But the 
creaking of the door that led in from the office startled him to his 
feet, and he stood face to face with George Brownlow, behind 
whom stood the constable as imperturbable as ever. But a single 
glance, and the whole aspect of Rhomboid's countenance changed. 

"Oh, so it's you that have locked me up, is it?" he hissed 
between his teeth ; ** you who've brought this disgrace upon me. 
All right, my friend, I'll be even with you ; only just wait awhile." 

** Come, Rhomboid," entreated Brownlow, '* don't put yourself 
out, it's all a mistake, and I'll soon set it all right." 

It isn't a mistake," answered Rhomboid; I'm charged with 
breaking open your cupboard and stealing money and bank notes 
out of it, and it's all right, and the truth, for I did do it." 

All this time the imperturbable constable was writing busily in 
a little book he had taken from his pocket. 

** What would you do, man ?" whispered Brownlow, ** you are 
convicting yourself." 

Convicting myself, am I?" was the reply; ** so much the 
better ; but hark you, George Brownlow — and you listen to this, 
too, Mr. Policeman. This gentleman here, as you called him, 
shall go with me, as sure as my name is what it is. I like the 
company of old friends, and he and I have known one another too 
long to wish to be separated." 

** Constable," said Brownlow to the imperturbable one, draw- 
ing him aside, "can't I withdraw the charge ? I had much rather 
not prosecute." 

" Withdraw the charge ! well, I'm blessed, that is impudence," 
was the comforting reply ; " when in my presence the prisoner 
has admitted his guilt. It ain't likely, now, is it, that I'm going 
to help you at compounding a felony ? Not if I knows it ! '^ And 
with that the imperturbable one put his finger at the side of his 
nose, and winked violently. 

Yes, George Brownlow, well may you feel sick at your heart ; 
the game is nearly up, and your race of iniquity run ! 
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Chapter XXIII. 

INTO THE MGHT HANDS 1 

OOD-BYE, dear old Herringbourne," exclaimed 
Janet, as, at imminent risk to her neck, she leaned 
out of the railway carriage window, and waved her 
hand in -the direction of the quiet, fishing village in 
which so much that is important to this history has 
been enacted. 

They had made a start at last, and were speeding 
homeward, behind the steam horse, to give Aunt Sally and Sam 
two surprises that neither of them in the least anticipated. When 
I say they, I mean of course Uncle Oliver, Janet and Master 
Oliver, not, however, forgetting Warner and Mrs. Mortimer, who 
accompanied thein, being likewise bound for the great city upon 
urgent and important business best known to them alone. The 
journey was a long one, but like most other things, it came to an 
end at last, with the remarkable exception in its favour that all 
parties were just as good friends when they arrived as when 
they started, which experienced hands in these matters will admit 
is saying a very great deal ! 

The arrival at the terminus in London was a signal for the 
separation of the forces, Mrs. Mortimer going to ^eep at a friend's 
house, Warner taking up his quarters at the nearest tavern, till the 
morrow, and Uncle Oliver, Janet, and our hero, making the best 
of their way in a cab to Sam's cottage. It had been arranged, 
however, that they should all meet there the following evening. 
Uncle Oliver boldly asserting, with what good reason mj children 
well know, **that his brother Sam would be right glad to see them 
all, and would give them a hearty welcome," which invitation Mrs. 
Mortimer and Warner both readily accepted, not a little influenced 
by Janet's entreaty to them to come. 

Leaving Mr. Mortimer and Warner for the present, we must 
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follow the trio to Sam's in the cah. Have you ever known, my 
children, what it is to be in a position to give a pleasant surprise 
to some one you love and respect, whether it he in the shape 
of a present of something they have expressed a wish for, or the 
restoration of a cherished object that they have believed to be lost 
beyond hope of recover^j ? If you have, you will comprehend 
Janet's and Uncle Oliver's impatience on the present occasion. 
As for the old sailor, he was in a fearful state of excitement, and 
could hardly sit still in his anxiety to arrive at his destination. 
For I should have stated before that neither Aunt Sally nor Sam 
knew of Janet's having obtained the use of her eyes ; lest any 
mischance should occur in the interval. Uncle Oliver thought it 
best not to excite expectations that possibly might never be 
realised, and so had avoided all mention of the subject in his 
letters to the cottage. But she could see perfectly now ; and the 
little Doctor at Herringbourne declared that there was not the 
least cause to fear a relapse. It was quite dark when they 
arrived at the gate of the small piece of garden that led up to the 
cottage ; but Aunt Sally's sharp ears had caught the sound of the 
cab's wheels, and she was standing there ready to open the door 
and embrace her darling Janet. 

I have made a dozen attempts to describe the scene that 
followed, when, having folded her niece in her arms. Aunt Sally 
was startled out of all propriety by a great, big boy springing into 
them, and hugging her with an energy that took all the breath out 
of her; but, having wasted several quires of paper in the attempt, 
find that I cannot do justice io it, and so leave it to the imagina- 
tion of my readers, merely remarking that Janet's altered condition 
was as yet unnoticed by Aunt Sally, as well as by Sam, who 
followed his sister down the path and joined in the general hugging 
and kissing that was going on. Mutual greetings being over, all 
parties made their way into the cottage, where a cozy supper was 
awaiting the travellers, who were welcomed in the noisiest fashion 
by Mr. Dash, who since we last saw him had grown so old that 
he had considerable difficulty in getting about, and consequently 
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preferred to curl himself up in the corner by the fire-place and 
sleep. Flinging off her hat and brushing back her hair from her 
forehead, Janet rushed up to her father, and taking hold of both 
his hands with hers, looked up into his face. ** Father darling," 
she exclaimed, great tears starting into those eyes once so dead 
and senseless, but now endued with life and animation, " look at 
me, I can see you now as well as you can me ! I am no longer 
blind, my own darling father ! " 

For a moment there was an expression of doubt and hesitation 
on Sam*s countenance, but in one earnest glance he comprehended 
the great blessing that had been conferred on his dear one, and 
with a sob of intense joy, he caught her to his bosom, and held 
her there, while his lips shaped themselves to a prayer of thanks- 
giving to Him whose blessed Son made the blind to see. As for 
Aunt Sally, her feelings got a great deal too much the better of 
her, and there were strong indications of her going off in a fit of 
hysterics. But, with that strong-mindedness to which attention 
has before been directed, she controlled herself with a violent 
effort, and proceeded to put back into the pot the tea which in her 
emotion she had poured into the slop basin. For the rest of that 
evening's proceedings,.. I drop the curtain : it is needless to say how 
happily it was spent, or how Oliver, with his boyish vigour and 
impulsiveness of language, related all that happened to him since 
the day when he so mysteriously disappeared. Sam Hill was not 
of a revengeful turn, but ere he went to sleep that night he regis- 
tered a vow that he would search out Rhomboid and the cowardly 
hound Brownlow, and hand them over to that punishment they so 
richly deserved. 

*# # # ## ^ * # 

All the next afternoon Aunt Sally was in a state of the greatest 
excitement, making preparations for the guests Uncle Oliver had 
invited, one of whom required no further recommendation to her 
regard than that he had been instrumental in saving Oliver's life. 
Never was there such a woman for manufacturing tasty compounds 
out of cold meat and odds-and-ends, and to-day she was manoeu- 
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vring among the pots and pans in a fashion that told she was 
attempting something more wonderful than usual. In fact, the 
entertainment in contemplation for Mrs. Mortimer and Warner, 
promised to be ef a sumptuous and aldermanic character, as Uncle 
Oliver himself had been ordering all sorts of delicacies at the 
nearest pastry-cook's, to say nothing of **real natives" and 
lobsters at the fishmonger's ; while Sam might have been observed 
surreptitiously conveying into the house a small hamper, which, 
when he came to open it, contained a variety of bottles, that 
certainly were not emptj/. The appointed hour was five o'clock, 
and sure enough as the nearest clock was striking, Warner's tall 
figure appeared at the gate, to be welcomed in boisterous fashion 
by Oliver, who rushed out helter skelter to admit him. There 
was no formality in introduction at the cottage, but both Sam and 
Aunt Sally, who came forward wiping her fingers on her apron, 
gave Warner's hand an earnest, kindly squeeze that satisfied him, 
far better than words could^ how pleased they both were to see 
him under -their roof. Mrs. . Mortimer was only a few minutes 
l)ehind time, and she in her tum waa made thoroughly at home at 
once. Before the quarter chimed, the party were seated at the 
table doing full justice to the gooisikings before them, and chat- 
tering away one to another, m if .they were the oldest friends 
in the world. My pen again refusea.to describe the amount of hot 
muffins, new-laid eggs, and Dundee marmalade that was consumed 
on this eventful evening ; considering that Aunt Sally had adver- 
tised her intention of putting aupgpy on the table at half-past nine 
o'clock, tea received . quite as muoh^attention as it might reasonably 
have expected. The business of. eating having been brought to a 
conclusion for a while, room waa made for Aunt Sally to clear cups 
and saucers away, after which ^hairs were drawn into a circle round 
the fire, for .ike night was dan^ and cold, and a deal of pleasant 
talk ensued. By-and-by, Ami Sally, released from her task of 
washing up, took her place among the rest, and excited more than 
one hearty laugh by her qupint and original sayings. 

**Well, Warner," said Uncle Oliver, during a pause, placing 
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his hand on Warner's shoulder, who was sitting next to him, 
** Have you made up your mind what you're going to do ? Do you 
intend to have another turn at the sea." 

**I don't feel a very strong inclination in that direction," was 
the answer. "If I am to be guided by first impressions, I should 
say decidedly not." 

"Depend on it you're right, Warner," put in Sam ; ** beside 
that I'm going to ask you to lend me a hand in punishing that 
scoundrel who kidnapped our lad away from us." 

There was no light in the room, else they all would have seen a 
sad look upon Warner's face as he replied, "Mr. Hill, I would do 
anything in the world for Oliver's sake, but I can never return to 
Bamslade — it awakens too many sad thoughts, too many bitter 
reflections." 

" I'm sure," chimed in Oliver, " when once you were there 
you'd be glad, because Mona wants you back again so much." 

Hereat — by way of parenthesis — let its observe that Janet 
tossed her head and pouted indignantly. Mona again, indeed ! 

" I would undergo any sacrifice to punish George Brownlow, 
but I fear it is impossible." 

" Well, all I know is," said Sam, " that I'm off to Bamslade 
the first thing to-morrow morning to see the gentleman ; and if I 
don't hand him over to the police, my name is not Sam Hill ! " 

"Bravo, Sam," observed Uncle Oliver, clapping his hands, 
** that's right my boy, let the scoundrel have it; by Jove, I'll tell 
what," he continued, "I'm blest if we don't all go. Eh, Mrs. 
Mortimer, what do you say to a trip into the country ? " 

As with Warner, so with her, there being no light in the room, 
save that of the fire, prevented them seeing the expression of pain 
that had fixed itself on Mrs. Mortimer's countenance since Brown- 
low's name had been mentioned, for it awoke within her thoughts 
and longings that which had best have remained at rest. 

" Thank you," she replied, her voice slightly quivering, " I 
have something that requires my presence in London ; besides I 
am such a bad traveller.'' 
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** Well, Sally, what do you say," enquired Uncle Oliver, ** you , 
won't refuse to make one of the party." 

** Yes, I shall," was the answer ; what on earth do we want to 
go tomfooling a lot of money away in travelling, when there aint 
a mite of necessity for it. It's all right enough for Sam and you 
too, if you like, to set to work to punish the rascal ; but women's 
no business mixing themselves up in such things. So I shall 
stay at home and keep house along with Janet ; and if Mrs. 
Mortimer don't mind a shake down, and likes to come and put up 
here while you're away, I shall be hearty glad to see her." 

"A capital idea, Sal," remarked Sam, "and I hope Mrs. 
Mortimer will allow me to join in the invitation, and won't say no 
to it." 

I may add that Mrs. Mortimer didn't say no, and that it was 
arranged that Sam, Oliver, and Uncle Oliver, should make for 
Bamslade the next day ; though, as it afterwards turned out, both 
Aunt Sally and Mrs. Mortimer did accompany them. 

By-and-by, the elaborately-prepared supper came, and having 
regard to the quantity of buttered muffins that disappeared in the 
early part of the evening, it was marvellous how lobsters, and 
oysters, and other tempting edibles were disposed of by the 
assembled party. It may not be invidious to remark that Uncle 
Oliver did his duty like a man, and if he only dreamt as he ate, 
he must have spent a lively night of it when he got to bed. ' 

Supper being over, the circle round the fire was restored with 
the addition of pipes and certain glasses of a steaming compound, 
that Aunt Sally had manufactured, which smelt suspiciously 
lilio punch, and the excellent qualities of which when made, I am 
bound to say she appeared thoroughly to appreciate. 

**If, it would not be asking too much of you, Mr. Hill," re- 
marked Warner, ** I should esteem it a favour if you would tell 
me something of Oliver's early history. You know what an 

interest I take in him, and always have, and " 

You needn't make any apologies," answered Sam, heartily, 
** All I know of him you shall hear with pleasure," and then. 
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settling himself more comfortably in his chair, he continued, Of 
course you are aware in the first place he is not my own child, I 
only adoptc d him . " 

I guessed something of the sort, from what my friend the 
Captain here told me," responded Warner. 
With that Sam continued his story. 

When he came to mention the scrap of paper that had been 
found sewn up in the lining of Oliver's little frock. Aunt Sally, 
who had been fiddling about at the lock of a small box which she 
had taken ofi" the mantel-piece, at last lifted up the lid and handed 
the document to Sam. 

** You might have thought," he said, pausing in the history, 
**that this would have given us some clue as to where Oliver's 
relations might be found, but all the search and enquiries I 
instituted proved fruitless, and at last I gave up the task in 
despair. Just look at the paper," Sam continued, passing it to 
Warner ; if Arthur Mordaunt is alive, what would he not give to 
hold it in his hand." 

"Arthur Mordaunt, what do you mean?" gasped Warner, 
dashing open the folded document he held between his fingers, 
and literally devouring it with all his eyes. Then, when he came 
to the end of it, his hands dropped on his knees, a look passed 
over his face that it is impossible to describe, and he murmured, 
"Thank God!" 

. And the rest looked on wonderingly ! 

** Oliver, my boy, come here," said Warner, tears standing in 
his eyes, *'what do you think that this little piece of paper proves; 
perhaps, you can't guess, and so I will tell you. It proves first 
my innocence of a crime for which I sufiered in another's place, 
and, secondly, that 1 am your father. Mr. Hill, I am the Arthur 
Mordaunt mentioned in that paper, and she, in whose presence it 
was written by the man who so cruelly wronged me, was my brave, 
true-hearted wife, who, when she saw me after my conviction, 
swore that she would search George Blundell out, though she 
had to go to the end of the world to find him. And now I know 
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how truly she has kept her word. Oh, Alice, my darling, you 
often said you would lay down your life for me ! Sobs choked 
his utterance further, and, resting his head on his new-found son's 
shoulder, Warner's whole frame shook with emotion. 

In the land of shadows there is a tender, loving woman's spirit 
that sees her dear ones thus united and blesses them. Could any 
sacrifice have been too great to restore them thus to happiness 
and one another at last ? 

I will not pause ever the details of what transpired during the 
rest of the evening in Sam's parlour, save and except to mention 
that when Warner had recovered from his emotion, Mrs. Mor- 
timer went up to him, and taking his hand in her's, said softly, 
** Dear Arthur, thank God^ George did right by you at last. 
Wickedly, cruelly I kept his secret, and would have kept it to the 
end, though he left me and my baby to starve ; but he has avowed 
himself now, and lifted the seal from my lipe. God bless you 
and give you all the happiness you deserve." 

At last the clouds have lifted after years of storm and tempest, 
and the sun mounts grandly, lighting up their silver lining so long 
hidden from view. To-morrow shall see W^illiam Warner called by 
that name no longer, but restored to good fame and reputation, 
for the public shall know how ill-used he has been. Nor should 
I wonder if the newspapers, commenting upon hi& case, should say 
how much better that a dozen guilty men should escape than that 
one such as. this should innocently suffer. 
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CHAPTER XXIV- 
MEASUBE FOB MEASUBE ! 

K. GHOWLEB, cliief magistrate of Bamslade, was 
in anything but a good homoor ; although he sat 
in the Police Court every morning at ten o'clock 
precisely, and disposed of all the evil doers who 
came before him in a summary and business-like 
fashion, he somehow or other did not manage to 
strike terror into the breasts of the criminal class 
in that town. On this particular morning he is knitting his 
brows and clenching his lips over the long list of charges 
that has been handed to him by the Police Inspector, at 
whose side stands the imperturbable constable before men- 
tioned in connection with Ehomboid's arrest. Humph," said 
Mr. Growler, with a savage cough, **the people in this town get 
worse and worse. What's this charge of stealing bank notes ? It 
seems a serious one. Do you know anything about it. Inspector ? '* 
** I do, sir," replied the imperturbable one. " I'm the principal 
witness in the case, or at least am likely to be, for the prosecutor 
isn't to be relied upon." 

** Oh, something of that sort is there," answered Mr. Growler; 
I'm glad I know it, because I shall be able to deal with him in 
a way he little expects." 

And then the worthy magistrate rubbed his hands gleefully 
in anticipation of how he should make this same prosecutor 
look ecxeedingly small if he attempted to humbug the bench. 
Up to twelve o'clock Mr. Growler's time was occupied in 
disposing of a number of trifling charges, in fact it was five 
minutes past that hour when the name of Theophilus Ehomboid 
was called, and that worthy, marshalled in by two policemen, made 
his appearance in the dock. His manner was singularly quiet 
and reserved, and he bowed respectfully to the magistrate, who 
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asked him whether he was the person mentioned. The first 
witness called was the imperturbable one, who deposed to haying 
fonnd the prisoner in a state of intoxication, literally flinging 
sovereigns into the gutter. His peculiar conduct had attracted 
his (the constable's) suspicions, and upon taking him into custody 
a number of bank-notes, about which information had been pre- 
Tiously given at the station, were found upon him. In addition 
to that, in his (the constable's) presence, the prisoner had admitted 
that he had stolen them from the prosecutor. The next witness 
called was George Brownlow, the owner of the money and notes 
alleged to have been stolen. He stepped into the witness-box 
with obvious reluctance, and before he was sworn, made an obser- 
vation to the effect that he was sure the whole matter arose out 
of a mistake, as the prisoner was an old friend of his, and it was 
quite impossible that he could ever have thought of robbing him. 
Mr. Growler said "that they weren't sitting there to hear people's 
opinions, but to listen to evidence; and he would therefore thank 
Mr. Brownlow to take the book in his hand and be sworn." 

At this stage of the proceedings, a considerable commotion was 
caused by the appearance of some half dozen well-dressed people 
in the body of the court. At sight of them BrownloVs face turned 
ghastly pale, for he knew that the retribution, which had followed 
so slowly upon all his evil doings, was nigh at hand, and that not 
one of those new comers would spare him a jot of all he so 
richly deserved. Rhomboid, however, had neither turned his 
head nor noticed their entrance ; leaning over the front of the 
dock, he listened patiently as Mr. Growler put his questions to 
Brownlow and received replies. At the conclusion of this interro- 
gation, Mr. Growler enquired whether the prisoner had any 
questions to put to the witness, to which Rhomboid replied "that 
he had not." Upon this, Mr. Growler observed that the case 
was of too serious a nature for him to deal with it, and that he 
must therefore commit the accused to take his trial at the ensuing 
assizes. If, however, the prisoner had anything to say in his 
defence, he would listen to it, though whatever he did say would 
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be taken down and nsed in evidence against him on a future 
occasion. 

**I have something to say, sir," said Rhomboid in answer, 
"but I promise you it shall be very short. I want you to know, 
and all the world into the bargain, what sort of a man my accuser 
is. He has been working for many years at Mr. Lloyd's factory, 
and his master has looked upon him as an honest, respectable, 
and trustworthy man ; but I, who have known him for what he 
really was worth, say that he was an hjrpocrite and a villain. His 
practice for years has been to decoy and kidnap young boys, and 
to bring them down here, making them work at the factory, and 
thus earning large sums of money." 

** It's all false, your worship," interrupted Brownlow; "it's very 
hard that a respectable man should have his character ruined in 
this way. It's time such things were put a stop to." 

"Yes, George Brownlow, you are right," said one of the 
strangers who had entered the court as before described, and who 
was no other than Arfhur Mordaunt, once William Warner, stepping 
up to the side of the witness-box, "it is time that such things 
were put a stop to ; and I have come here to tell the magistrate 
all I know about you. If your worship will forgive me," he con- 
tinued, turning respectfully to Mr. Growler, whose interest was 
excited, and who motioned him to proceed, " I think it right 
to give you some information with respect to this person." 

"Beware," whispered Brownlow under his breath, "yow had 
best be careful, I will reveal everything." 

Warner paid not the slightest attention to him, but continued. 
" What that man at the bar there has said is perfectly true; he 
and this man together kidnapped a young lad named Oliver 
Mordaunt, and he was brought here and set to work at Mr. 
Lloyd's factory; the boy is here, and will answer for himself." 

"This man," interrupted Brownlow, furiously, "is nothing 
better than a common- thief; ask him if he hasn't had eighteen 
months' imprisonment with hard labour; and he can't deny it." 

" Thanks to you and your fellow-thief, I cannot deny that ; but 
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certain docnments have come into my possession that have been 
handed to the proper authorities, and instmctions are on their way 
hither for you to be taken into custody upon the charge of aiding and 
abetting one George Blundell in stealing a cash-box from Messrs. 
Kobsons' office, for which offence I was tried and suffered the 
imprisonment you mentioned." 

Quite contrary to all precedent, Mr. Growler never uttered a 
word or interfered in any way. 

"Am I to haye no protection?" enquired Brownlow, plaintively, 
" are these statements to be made against me without any witness 
being called to support them ? " 

Again, another of the strangers came forward from the body of 
the court and stood by the witness box, in the person of a tall 
woman, dressed in black, with a thick veil over her face. " I am 
here, George Brownlow," she said, lifting her veil, and disclosing 
the features of George Blundell's wife, she whom we have known 
as Mrs. Mortimer, ** and will substantiate every word that has 
been uttered when the time arrives for me to do so." Meanwhile 
the imperturbable one had been closely examining the Bank of 
England notes that had been found upon Rhomboid, and, selecting 
one from amongst them, bearing the number 00035, he stepped up 
to Mr. Growler's desk, and handing it to him, muttered some- 
thing audible to the worthy magistrate alone. ** You are quite 
sure," he said, in the most off-hand manner to Brownlow, " that 
the numbers of the various notes given by you to the police were 
correct?" 

**Yes, su*! that is, I — " and there he paused. 

" Inspector," said Mr. Growler, adjourn this case for an 
hour, and during the interval, you make enquiry of these persons 
with respect to the matter, and be sure and not let this witness 
be lost sight of." 

**By what right, sir," exclaimed Brownlow, his face grown 
almost green with the faintness of fear that was upon him, am 
I to be treated in this way ? It's shameful that a respectable man 
should be publicly disgraced by a parcel of lying, thieving scoun- 
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drels, who want to do him an injury because he had a hand in 
their being punished. As to kidnapping boys, I should have 
been ashamed to think of such a thing. Why, this youngster 
they've spoken about wasn't called Oliver at all, his name was 
Jemmy, and he was the son of this woman, who wanted to get 
rid of him, and so left him in my charge ; " this with an evil 
glance at Mrs. Blundell. 

A tall, raggedly-dressed urchin, in the person of Jerry, sprang 
up from a seat in the corner of the court, and called out — 

That's a big lie, guvnor, and you know it. You licked and 
knocked poor Jemmy about till he died, and then because you saw 
that Oliver was like him in face, you tried to make dead Mike and 
me call him Jemmy. But it wouldn't wash, guvnor; we know'd 
you were up to one of your games, and I'm bothered if we weren't 
right." 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Growler arrived at the 
conclusion that a court of justice was hardly the place for a con- 
tinuation of the scene which was being enacted ; and ordering 
Brownlow, who attempted to speak, to hold his tongue, adjourned 
for his lunch, repeating to the Inspector the instructions before 
given to investigate the statement made by the man Mordannt, 
and also make some enquires as to how the name Robson & Co. 
had come upon the back of one of the bank-notes found in 
Rhomboid's possession, and alleged to have been stolen from 
Brownlow. 

A more striking situation than that presented in the Bamslade 
Police Court could scarcely be conceived. With a cool, calm 
smile of triumph on his face. Rhomboid had listened to all that 
had transpired, and as he walked out into the waiting-room in 
charge of the imperturbable one, and passed close by Brownlow's 
elbow, he hissed into his ear, "You're done, my boy, your game's 
up. If I'm sent to Portland, I shall at least have the pleasure of 
your company." Brownlow lifted his clenched fist to strike his 
tormentor, but, with a grip on the elbow that made him wince, 
the Inspector quieted him. In a minute more the door of the 
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waiting-room, and of this history, closes em the mathematical and 
classical Theophilus Bhombmd, with this addition, that his anti- 
cipations of Portland were folly realised, for he resided for some 
time in that healthy and improving locality at the expense of a 
beneficent and gratefal country. 

* * * + * 

But little remains to be told, though over these last words the 
story-teller lingers reluctant to write them, for he knows that 
when they are set down, the companionship that has been so dear 
and pleasant to him will be at an end, and his connexion with all 
those who have figured in the past pages dissolved. To merge 
the third person into the first and become egotistical, I feel far 
from overjoyed, although my task is ended, or soon will be in a 
few brief sentences, and am loth to set down my puppets and bid 
them farewell. But it must be so, else I could go on writing of 
Oliver and those who circled round him until Doomsday. 

I close my eyes, and a vision of them passes before me. I see my 
boy-hero grown to man's- estate, wise and honourable in his genera- 
tion, the pride of a doating father s declining years, and the idol of a 
loving and devoted wife. I hear him call her Janet, and watch 
her gazing upward into his face with bright speaking eyes, full of 
life and afiection. And then there flqats up the form of a little 
fussy, busy Doctor, than whom no more welcome guest ever takes 
his seat at their hospitable board. I see that boy-hero's doating 
father, his hair grown grey and his face wrinkled, Mr. Lloyd's suc- 
cessor in the Barnslade factory, rich, generous, and honoured as 
his predecessor, and loved by his workpeople, to whom he is the 
friend rather than the master. I see that another name has been 
placed upon the tombstone that marked the spot in Barnslade 
churchyard where Mrs. Lloyd lay, and I see that its letters spell 

Jonas Lloyd,'* who has gone to rest beside her he loved so 
dearly. I see a tall handsome girl leaning upon her husband's 
arm, stooping to gather a tiny violet that peeps out from the 
green blades of grass that wave over their grave, and I know that 
it is the Mona of my story, wedded to the man she loves, and who 
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cherishes her as dearly. I see brave Sam Hill and Uncle Oliyer 
in a beautifol little home on the outskirts of Bamslade, cheering 
and cherishing one another in their declining days, and highly 
popular and respected in the town^vfer whether it be to support 
charities, or cricket matches, or regattas, the purse-strings at Rose 
Villa are always open. But I see not Aunt Sally, the brave true 
woman with a heart of gold, as honest as she was fearless of pur- 
pose ; a terrible mist gathers before me, and I know that the 
untiring flEdthful spirit has taken its flight to a land of peace 
and repose. Yet tiiere remains a small arm-chair and a knitting- 
basket, which always may be seen in the drawing-room at Bose 
Cottage, that no one ever touches or uses, only they stand there 
as relics of the sister the two dwellers in that house hope some 
day to rejoin. I see not George Blundell's wife, she too has gone 
the way of all flesh; indeed she never thoroughly recovered from 
the shock of the discovery that her darling boy was dead. But 
honest, fearless Jerry I do see, still working at the factory, now 
grown a steady, industrious man, and one in whom his master 
reposes the greatest confldence* 

But one remains! And him I see in a convict's dress, 
with bent back and sunken eyes, struggling on through years 
of penal servitude, more brutal and revengeful in disposi- 
tion than ever, and only looking forward to the time when 
his term of punishment shall expire to execute his vengeance 
on those who caused him to be sent here. But that will never 
be, George Brownlow, otherwise Number 55, for the scene 
changes, and I see a silent prison warder taking out the card 
upon a cell door with that number upon it and inserting another 
in its place bearing the word *'Dead.'' From the summit of the 
giant clifTs that overhang the sea down to the rocks on which the 
waves dash ceaselessly, he flung himself, so *twas told after- 
wards! 

The visions fade away, the grey dawn is breaking in through 
the chinks of the shutters, and the pen falls from my Angers. 
My task is done I 
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